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Winners at Madison Square Garden, New York City. 
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Winners at New York, from life. 
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HAWKINS’ 


ROYAL BLUE STRAIN 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. @ 
WYANDOTTES, 


SILVER WHITE 
AND BUFF. 


Ay ‘© ee EO ; i 
(ECCS "OME Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 
(1 Sitting, 85. 3 Sittings, #10. of America and England than all others. My 


2 Sittings. SS. 5 Sittings, 815. 
Per 100, *20.00. 
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At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, bwou 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), aid this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Iwon 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKs, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box 12, Lancaster, Mass. 


matings for 1900 are the best I ever owned. 


Clubbing Arrangements. 


Farm Poultry, Semi-montniy, ) Av ros 
A Few Hens, 
Poultryman and Pomologist, 


American Fancier, Weekly, 
Pouttry jonthty, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, 
Farm Poultry, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, ) 


Poultryman and Pomologist 


and either 
of the following : 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 
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Address all orders to 


GEO) 2COPEEN: 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


I=" Look Here, Fruit Growers! 


J. M. T. WRIGHT & CO., 


Farm Bred Poultry. 


arate 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. 
for sale in the fall. 


Black La 


Cockerel, 
the past three years, They are great layers also. 
prices, 5 


Send for Our New Catalogue of New Fruits for 1900 and Save 25 per 
cent. We have the new Salmonberry. 60 varieties of Strawberries, Prices, 
$1.25 per 1,000 and up. Raspberries, Blackberries, Pears, and Japan Plums 
on Plum root. Prices, Red June, Wickson, $1.50 per dozen; Burbank, $1.30 
per dozen; $10.00 per Ico on Plum root, 4 to 5 feet trees, first-class. 


Portland, Jay County, Indiana. 


Address 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
—/ YOU STRONG | are the best? Those using them say they 
/ HEALTHY /7¥7 are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 
L/ AND You WILL< 


OX lag CRF SURPRISED | Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
6)) wv f at “ 


HICKS WILL GROW 6) 
GLENTANGY BROODER 


|| f AND HATCH 


STAY WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


that are white to the quill, yellow legs, bay eyes and blocky 
build. My birds are bred from a Pure \White strain and select- 
ed layers. The cockerel heading my pen isa grand bird and 
pure white. He won ist at Rochester, 1899, and 1st at Peabody. 
I have a few choice breeding pullets for sale. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING from my selected pen. 


early and get the best. 


V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Me. 


Order 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings; also Booted Tumbler 
Pigeons. [ach breed kept on a sep- 
at Worcester, Clinton, Manchester, 
Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 
&eshans. 


Ist, 2nd, Cock, Ist, 3rd, Hen. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
They have won the special prizes for Langshans for 
Choice stock for sale at reasonable 
Eggs for hatching from Prize Winners $2.00 per 13, from other pens, $1.00 per 13 


IRA S. HICKFORD, 168 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 


farm. First and Second Prizes won 


My birds won at Lynn, January, 1900, 
2nd, 3rd, Pullet, Ist Pen. 
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About Incubators. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Judging trom what we read in the cata- 
logues of certain manufacturers, any man 
who tries to raise a few chickens, and 
fails to provide himself with an incubator 
and brooder for that purpose, stands con- 
victed of a condition of mind bordering 
on lunacy. 

Now any right-minded  poultryman | 
knows that the setting hen has not entire- 
ly lost her vocation and probably never | 
will. The man who raises a_ limited 
number for the purpose of making his 
stock good each year doesn’t need an 
incubator and is better off without one, 
unless purchance he needs something to 
occupy his mind. 

For the man who makes a dusiness of 
poultry raising, or who for any reason 
must hatch in the early spring the: in- 
cubator is undoubtedly an absolute ne- 
cessity if he would work to advantage. 
But for the farmer or villager rearing tor 
his own use only and having but little 


time the hen is still valuable in her | 
maternal capacity. _ : 
For the large business the machine 


offers a means of producing at a time 
when production is most profitable and 
of producing at any time at the least 
expense for labor. Yet probably no 
utensil of the business has caused so 
much trouble and disappointment; and 
I am inclined to believe that much of it 
is caused by the exaggerated claims of 
those connected with its manufacture and 
sale. Whatever claims are made, amy 
machine must be given considerable at- 
tention and must be handled intelligently 
if the best results are expected. No in-| 
cubator is absolutely — self-regulating, | 
though some of them are as near that as 
they need to be and meet every require- | 
ments of the user if he be of average in- | 
telligence. 

Although | can point to many cases | 
Where success has been attained at the 
start by one having no previous know]l- 
edge of the operation, it is reasonable to 
expect to give a little time to getting ac- 
quainted with the machine. 

When buying a machine do not be) 
guided entirely by the claims of the mak- 
ers of different patterns but look about 
you and find what machine is actually 
successtul in your locality. Naturally @// 
are the best ; but, while | am not to shout 
for any one machine and decry another, 
itis my conviction that there are in this 
country of ours /Aree machines that stand 
head and shoulders above the others. 

In setting up a new machine always 
follow the directions carefully and make 
sure that everything connected with the 
regulating apparatus works smoothly. It 
is very easy to bend some of the wires so 
that they will bind and make the ma-| 
chine run very badly. The best machines | 
will run well anywhere almost ; but when 
one has a choice of places, a dry, well- 
ventilated cellar should be chosen. Too | 
much stress cannot be placed on necessity | 
of good air; it must be had. But it must | 
not come in form of a draft as a current | 
of air passing over the machine will, in| 
many machines, prevent uniformity of | 


|temperature between the different parts | exercise, 


| 
warmth and variety of food. 


of the egg-chamber even if it does not) Those who are fortunate enough to have 


trouble the lamp’s fame. 


| a scratching shed in connection with each 


In selecting eggs to fill the machine) of their pens have overcome much of the 


use the same care that you would 


if | difhiculties of furnishing out door exercise, 


selecting for setting under hens or ship-| but as these scratching sheds are fur- 


ping to a customer. 

All must be put in the same machine at 
one time or, if a compartment hatcher is 
used, in the same compartment at one 
time; otherwise those in which the germ 
has begun to develop will be chilled by 
the cold ones being placed with them. 

It is possible to spoil the hatch by fussi- 
ness. Inasmuch as the machine was 
running evenly at the required tempera- 
ture (and had been for twenty-four hours | 
or more) previous to putting in the eggs 
it should not be necessary to bother with 
the regulator at all unless when toward 
the end of the hatch the animal heat 
from the eggs and hatching chicks must | 
be considered. Don’t open the doors or 
fool with the lamps except when turning 
or testing the eggs or filling and trimming 
the lamps; the former being attended to 
every twelve hours from the third to the 
eighteenth day and the latter thoroughly | 
performed every twenty-four. 

Do not be excited if the heat runs up to 
105° or even over when the youngsters 
are coming out rapidly, as it will Go no | 
harm. 

Leave the chicks in the machine until | 
the hatch is completed and the chicks | 
well dried off. | 

Next month I will say something about | 
brooders. H. A. NOURSE. 


Practical Poultry Points. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


As the breeding pens are no doubt all | 
mated up before this, nothing more will | 
be lett to be done along these lines; but | 


in case from any reason this important | 


matter has been delayed, it must now be 
attended to at once. All undesirable 
specimens should be removed, and only | 
those of known quality retained as breed- 
ers. None that have ever been afflicted | 


| with roup or any other severe trouble | 


should be considered eligible for the! 
breeding yards. There is more roup and 
other serious disorders of the flocks, 
transmitted from the parent stock than 
from any other source. Having culled | 
the hens in a most exacting manner, the 
next step is the selection of a male and is 
by no means less important. If the pen 
is made up as it should be, of hens of 
known productiveness, anda male is at 
hand that fills the requirements, except 
that he may be slightly related, be care- 
ful about discarding this one of known | 
worth and plunging into the ‘‘ unknown” 
for the sake of introducing new blood in| 
his stead. The chances are strongly in) 
favor of ‘‘a change for the worse.”’ 
Though I always advocate that to get! 
fertile eggs and strong chickens, the time 
to begin is at least the fall before, but) 
better late than never. During the long | 
cold spell that must elapse before the fowls | 
can have the liberty of exercising in the} 
warm open air of spring, artificial means | 
must be adopted to furnish the necessary 


| exercise freely. 


/commercial meat meals, 


| nished their flocks by probably less than 
| one in a hundred, it is necessary to know 
| the next best thing to do without them. 
Overcrowding must be guarded against. 
At least eight square feet of floor suriace 
must be allowed for each bird. Plenty of 
straw or hay must be furnished in which 
to feed the dry grain, causing the towls to 
Feed liberally on a va- 
ried ration of grains, vegetables and meat. 
Probably the most convenient form in 
which the latter can be obtained is the 
some of which 
can be procured of almost any dealer in 
grain. Pure air is quite essential, but un- 
less the operator is well versed in the 


/science of modern ventilation, knowing 


how to admit fresh air and at the same 
time avoid cold draughts, he had better 
leave the ventilator severely alone, and 
be content with opening the window for 
a while every fine day, more or less, ac- 
cording to outside temperature. 

I am frequently asked the 
‘“Which is the best breed?’’? This is a 
hard question to answer. Undoubtedly 
the Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fami- 
lies are the leaders in popularity among 
the great army of poultry people. Be- 
tween these two there Is little choice ex- 
cept as a matter of individual fancy. The 


question, 


| Plymouth Rock have the advantage of 


about a pound the more weight. Of the 
larger breeds, my choice is the Buff Co- 
chins. [ have never found any to quite 
equal them in some respects. As winter 
layers they are among the very best, and 
when it comes to dressing off poultry tor 
market it makes a difference in the receipts 
whether it is a Cochin weighing eight to 
twelve pounds or a smaller breed weigh- 
ing three or four. 


The Houdan (pronounced Hoo-dan 
with the accent on the last syllable) is 
rapidly coming to the front as a utility 
fowl. They are wonderfully productive 
layers of very large, pure white eggs. 
Their flesh is very fine grained, rich and 
of delicious flavor. Add to these good 
qualities their beautiful dappled plumage, 


| large black and white crests,and proud car- 


riage, and it is no wonder they are rapidly 
finding tavor, but whatever the breed let 
it be pure. There is no longer any excuse 
for keeping mongrels or crosses. So 
many people are led away by the blind 
idea that in order to obtain best results 
they must keep eternally crossing and 
mixing up different breeds, when in fact 
nothing can be farther from the truth, as 
it not only defeats the end in view, but 
eventually brings loss and disappointment 
to the experimenter. There is now a long 
list of pure breeds, from which, no matter 
what the desired end, a suitable selection 
can be made. ‘These have been scientifi- 
cally bred for years to obtain best results, 
still there are those who think they can 
pick up two of these breeds, throw them 
together haphazard and bring out some- 
thing superior to either. It simply can’t 
be done. Whenever this crossing is re- 
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sorted to, uniformity is lost. One of the 
substantial effects of keeping the breeds 
pure, is in the increased profits. It costs 
no more to keepa flock of pure bred fowls 
than it does a flock of mongrels. The 


former are always in greater demand as | 


broilers or roasters, and at better prices. 
If a well selected flock is kept, the profits 
can be very materially increased by the 


sale of eggs for hatching and choice speci- | 


mens for breeding purposes. But it may 
be said that if everyone kept pure bred 
stock, where would the demand come 
from for these eggs for hatching and 
choice breeding birds ? Borrow no trouble 
concerning this matter. The demand is 


increasing faster than the supply and will | 
so continue longer than any of us here at | 
After that | 


present will be doing business. 
date expires, future generations will be 
amply competent to manage affairs satis- 
factorily to themselves. 

In order to create a demand for this 
surplus stock and eggs, some form of ad- 
vertising must be resorted to. Right here 
is where the poultry press comes in to aid 
the breeder. This is by all means the 
best method of advertising, in fact the 
only method to reach the great mass of 
people interested in poultry. A pretty 
good illustration of this came to my notice 
a short time ago. A person wrote me, 
saying, ‘‘ The bird came all right, and I 
am well pleased with him. Iam so glad 
I did not have to send away out of the 
State forone. There may be other breed- 
ers in the State who have birds to sell, but 
they don’t advertise it and I don’t know 
where to find them.”’ 

Next to the poultry papers comes the 
show rooms as a means of advertising, 
this is good as far as it goes but is neces- 


sarily limited as but few people attend the | 


shows in comparison with the numbers 
who read the papers. Speaking of poul- 
try shows in Maine is rather a delicate 
subject to handle. Although 
wellupin other branches of agricultural 


pursuits, in the matter of poultry associa- | 


tions it is a long way in the rear of the pro- 
cession. 

I believe this great State is the proud 
possessor of one solitary poultry associa- 
tion, and that this one is located on the 
extreme sunrise edge of the State, speaks 
volumes in behalf of the energetic workers 
in that section in building up the poultry 
industry. We need a good State associa- 
tion and then there is still room left for 
several smaller or local associations. 

We should have a State association 
formed and in working order by next 
winter. Jet everyone who is interested 


lend a helping hand to push the work | 


along. Now is the time to begin, and 
with some hard work and good manage- 
ment, I believe a better show can be put 
up in this State next winter than at any 
other place east of Boston. 

W. H. Scovic. 


Chicken Time. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


It has always seemed to me that the 
spring time though the busiest was the 
pleasantest time of the year to the poul- 
tryman who was truly in love with his 
calling, for it is then that the countless 
brood of chickens are brought forth, and 
what is there more fascinating than these 
tiny balls of animation ; but no sooner are 
they with us than we are racking our brains 
wtih the question ‘‘what shall I feed them 
on to make them do their best.’’ I con- 
fess I have never been able to solve the 
problem to my own satisfaction, for I 
often found that a@diet that worked well 


Maine is | 
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FIRST PRIZE WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET— BOSTON 1900. 
Bred and Owned by H. 


A. Nourse, Barre, Mass. 


one year seemed to be entirely out of 
place the next year. When one raises 


but a few birds each year and brings them | 


out after the early grasses have started 
and the weather is pleasant and warm, 


/and tid bits from the table will generally 
| be found sufficient to keep them going in 


good shape, but if the number to be raised | 


is considerable and one wishes to start 
early in order to have broilers and roast- 
ers to sell when prices are high the ques- 
tion is quite a different one. 

When raised in large numbers I have 
found that chickens do much better if fed 
mostly on hard grains, giving asoft ration 
but once, or at the most, twice a day. For 
mash making purposes, I know of no ar- 
ticle now on the market that will give as 
good results as American Poultry Food, 
and if any of your readers are desirous of 
knowing more about this article and how 


to feed it, if they will drop a postal to the | 


American Cereal Co., 403 Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass., they will glad- 


lv forward them, free of charge, their | 


booklet entitled Practical Poultry Feed- 
ing, and | think they will find themselves 
well repaid for their trouble. For hard 
grain, | use granulated hominy for the 
firsttwo or three weeks. This article 
may be found at most grocery stores, 
either in bulk or package form; the‘t B’”’ 
size of cut oat meal, rolled oats, cracked 
wheat or pearled barley, are all good. So 
also is fine cracked corn, wheat some- 
times. As the chickens develop in size, 
ordinary cracked corn, chicken wheat and 
hulled oats, should all be on the bill of 


_ chickens 
| permitting of unlimited range, the ques- | 
| tion is very much simplified and thescraps | 
| y I 


fare, and latera generous amount of whole 
corn can be fed, especially, if the chickens 
have free range. The object to be striven 
for is to keep the appetites of the growing 
in first class condition, and 
nothing does this so well as a frequent 
change in the article fed. 

If the chickens are brought out early 
when close confinement is necessary, care 
must be taken that plenty of green food 
in some form or other, is abundantly sup- 
plied. Clover hay, both steamed or dry, 
is probably the handiest article to be had, 
and makes a most excellent green food 
for both chickens and hens, With a little 
trouble, oats can be given in boxes in the 
house or any warm place, and furnish an 
ideal substitute for the tender grasses. Let- 
tuce, spinach, celery tops and cabbage are 
all good and preferable in the order 
named. 

Do not neglect tofurnish plenty of fine 
grit of some kind or see that fresh water 
is by them at all times. 

Hay chaff makes a most excellent 
scratching material for the little fellows 
and all hard grain should be fed in some 
such material. 

Avoid fussing with the chicks all you 
possibly can, and when one is discovered 
ina dumpish condition remove him im- 
mediately to separate quarters. 

Be gentle at all times and keep the 
chickens as tame as possible. It is won- 
derful how much faster a tame chicken 
will grow than a wild one, and remember 
that every minute of time you can save 


|in growing your chicks means just so 


much added profit. fs 
Feed regularly and frequently at first, 
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then gradually diminish the number of 
feeds until you put the chickens perma- 
nently on three meals a day. 

With good feed and care, and the 
splendid markets which New England 
affords, there is no reason why every 
farmer that wishes to engage in this call- 
ing should not be able to add a generous 
sum to his yearly income raising broilers 
or roasters for market purposes, or to 
sell among the tens of thousands of peo- 
ple that annually come for rest and recu- 
peration either among the hills or along 
the shores of these New England States. 

FRED B. COCHRAN. 


Hatching and Rearing Chicks. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


At about this time of the year, we are 
generally laying out our plans for our an- 
nual occupation of getting out the season’s 
supply of young chicks that we wish for 
our laying stock next fall and winter. We 
of course have mated up nothing but our 
yery best specimens, disposing of all the 
culls long ago, and they have had the 
best of care and feed and are kept busy 
the whole day long and are the picture of 
perfect health. We have of course pro- 
cured a good vigorous male bird to mate 
with each pen, and from such as the 
above we should reasonably expect a 
good supply of fertile eggs that should 
turn into strong healthy chicks. We 
have previously fitted up a single pen in 
the henhouse, barn, or any other handy 
place with a half dozen nice warm nests 
supplied with nest eggs, a good sized 
dust box, a box of shell and grit, and a 
pan or box filled with whole corn, and 
lastly a good sized water fountain filled 
with fresh water. Take the hens off from 
their usual nests in the laying house after 
dark, and take biddy gently under one 
arm and carry her to the place you have 
previously fitted up for her for the next 
three weeks, and set her carefully on the 
edge of the nest, where she can go on of 
her own accord which she will do when 
she sees the inviting nest and eggs await- 
ing her. It is much better to sit them in 
pairs, two, four or six at once, so the 
chicks hatched by two hens can be given 
to one hen to brood, leaving the other to 
reset or put back into the laying pens, 
where she will soon be shelling out 
enough extra fruit to pay for her lost time 
in sitting. It is best to let the hens sit on 
the nests for two or three days before 
placing the eggs under them, so they can 
get accustomed to their new surround- 
ings, and if they choose to set all right 
we place thirteen of our best eggs under 
them at night. Eggs should be carefully 
examined, and those that are extra thick 
shelled, ridged, or any way ill shaped, and 
those that are extra large or small should 
be discarded and put into the market 


basket, for they seldom hatch and if they | 


do, they hardly ever reach maturity, but 
generally develop into runts and the like. 
The date of setting should be marked on 
the nest box, so there will be no mistake 
about when to expect the chicks. Every 
sitting hen should be dusted at least once 
a week with some good insect powder, 
and see that the water fountain is filled 
with fresh water every day, the pan with 
whole corn, and the grit box well sup- 
plied. With such an arrangement as the 
above, biddy willseldom leave her nest, 
and we should, at the end of three weeks, 
see a good nest full of the downy little 
fellows with their inviting peep, Do not 
disturb the chicks until they are twenty- 
four hours old, when they can be remov- 
ed to the coop that has been made ready 


for them. Personally, I am greatly in 
favor of the artificial method of brooding, 
that is, I should prefer to put the chicks 
directly into a good warm brooder, where 
they will be free from lice, and not in 
danger of being trampled upon by Mrs. 
Hen. They can also be cared for much 
easier ina brooder,and grow fully as fast as 
if with the mother, and the hen instead 
of spending her time in brooding chicks 
can be put directly into the laying pens 
again and go right to filling the egg 
basket. Never put over fifty chicks in 
any brooder no matter what the size may 
be. Ifmore are put in they will grad- 
ually reduce to about that number by 
overcrowding ete. Whether the chicks 
are left with their mothers or transferred 
to brooders, the following is an excellent 
feed for the first two weeks:— 1 part 2nd. 
grade flour, 2 parts corn meal, 2 parts 
ground oats, 1 part cut clover (cooked. ) 
Work all together in a crumbly mass and 
let it stand a couple of hours or so before 
feeding. When thus fed it is semi- 
cooked, and makes an ideal food for 
little chicks. A little ground charcoal 
should be added three times a week. 
After the chicks are two weeks old add 
I part best beef scraps to the above mash. 
The chicks should be fed five times a day 
at first, our first feed in the morning con- 
sisting of hard grain such as finely cracked 
corn, cracked wheat, millet, and broken 
rice. Next a feed of the above mash and 
so on, the last feed at night generally 
being cracked corn and cracked wheat. 
A small drinking fountain should be easy 
of access to the chicks always, and also a 
small trough or shallow box filled with 
chick size gritand shell. See that they 
have a good plot of ground to run on daily 
and feed their hard grain in hay chaff or 
something of that sort to induce exercise. 
Many feed the little chicks boiled eggs 
and johnny cakes and such dainties, but 
I shall never waste my time in a like 
manner, as I think they will do exactly 
as well on good sound grain, as they will 
on bread crumbs and boiled eggs rubbed 
together. Where only a few are raised 
it doesn’t make so much difference, but 
to undertake to rub crumbs and boiled 
eges together for a thousand or two 
chicks would become quite a burden 


after a while, with the other labor to do} 


besides. There are many ways of feed- 
ing young chicks, and any way that is 
used by the large and successful poultry 
plants in this country, can safely be 
followed by the amateur. All of them 
are probably best to the one that uses 
them, so we say take the method that 
you like best, and you will probably be 
better satisfied with that, than all the 
advice that can be given you. 
Frep L. DAvis. 


The Ever-Present Question. 


The question of how to begin in the 
poultry business is one of importance. 
There must be beginners or there can be 
no true fanciers, but a very serious fault 
exists in many young minds—they expect 
to become ‘‘fanciers,”’ at the very start ; 
they imagine the poultry business con- 
sists in merely buying a few good fowls 
and letting the stock produce some more 
of the same kind. They hold the belief 
that ‘‘ like produces like,”’ and, therefore, 
if they place a pen of prize winners at 
work, the next season will see them sur- 
rounded with a host of equally valuable 
specimens. 

The fact is, the breeding of prize win- 
ners is anart. This is owing to several 
causes. First, the tendency of fowls to 
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revert to type—that is, the strongest ele- 
ment in the blood is the disposition to 
get back to the original parentage in style, 
whatever that may have been. This 
creates a large percentage of inferior birds 
in every flock. 

In the second place, prize winners are 
in one sense artificial specimens which 
have no fixed standard. We say this in 
face of the fact that a Standard of Per- 
fection is published by the recognized 
authority—the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation. But no two judges of fowls agree 
in their detailed interpretation of that 
work. and no exact reading can be given 
it. Take the Plymouth Rock, for exam- 
ple. This breed comes nearest to being 
a satisfactory popular one, but there are 
few breeders who coincide on the first 
point, namely, shape. It therefore follows 
that wide diversity of opinion obtains as 
to what shall be called worthy of a prize. 
Even with the established breeds, color 
and shape are hard to maintain. 

These are the principal reasons why 
novices fail the second year and become 
discouraged. Experience in the work and 
familiarity with the fanciers’ trade are 
essential to success. No man can spring 
into high place in any business or profes- 
sion and hold his rank without having a 
foundation-in knowledge. 

The way to begin is to take a single 
breed and study it in the light of public 
shows ; in the yards of admitted fanciers 
and in one’s own yards. Comparision 
will do wonders, as an educative means. 
But no beginner should attempt to sell 
birds as superior stock until he actually 
knows what other men call good fanciers’ 
stock. 

The selling of birds at low price 1s a mis- 
take. A fancier’s fowl is never sold for $1 
or $1.50. Good birds for egg and meat 
purposes can be had at that rate, but not 
the kind that gets the winners at shows. 
A single specimen may now and then be 
picked up from a cheap flock that shows 
phenomenal color, shape and other points, 
and may be just the bird needed to mate 
with anestablished family, but the chances 
are that it will in the hands of a novice, 
cast back to a ruinous weakness. Only con- 
firmed line-bred birds maintain stamina. 

It a beginner is contented to start as a 
beginner, he can pretty surely count on 
developing into a fancier, but if he jumps 
to the front without experience he is like- 
ly to jump back again out of sight. 

This rule holds good with those who 
aspire to become “‘ large raisers’’ in one 
year. It is safer to spread that ambition 
over several years. In time the breeder of 
fowls for market may reasonably calcu- 
late on becoming a fancier, but there are 
lessons to learn all along the way. And 
the necessary qualities to insure success 
in any business are perseverance, pluck 
and industry.—American Poultry Journal. 


Poultry as a business demands too 
much labor, especially in winter, to ex- 
pect women to care for the fowls, says 
Baltimore Sun, and if farmers will give 
more consideration to poultry themselves 
they will find larger profits in that direc- 
tion than from any other source in pro- 
portion to capital invested. 


Scovil’s White Wyandots. See adver- 


tisement page 64. 


In these days of enlightenment the 
poultryman or farmer who does not pro- 
vide his poultry with a room-scratching 
shed secures scrub results from his flock. 
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Which Was Created First, the Hen or the} 
Egg? 


Theories that will not stand the test, | 
when put in practice, should be quietly 
laid aside by the poultryman, done so 
with gentleness and almost reverence, as | 
they may be the work of many sleepless 
nights upon the part of some aspiring 
writer upon poultry subjects. They may | 
be fine as theories and they should be al- | 
lowed to shine as such, but carefully kept | 
out of the practical life of the fancier 
and poultryman. Let him. stick to the 
ways and plans, that either his own or | 
some other poultryman’s experience, has 
proven to be of value in the everyday 
life of the poultry yard. There is no 
doubt but what many of these “ glass 
case’’ theories find their way into the | 
poultry journals, and cause annoyance to | 
those who try to put them in practice. 

It must be distinctly understood at first | 
that the egg in question is a fully devel- 
oped, mature egg, such as is laid by any 
hen today, and such as we buy and sell 
and eat and not one of those tiny eggs 
which exist inthe ovaries of the hen, and | 
are born with the chick. 

A part of the condition of this essay is 
that the writer is to give his opinion of 


the much-debated question, and the best |. 


argument in support of his opinion. 

My opinion is that the hen was created 
first, and that the first egg was not created 
at all, but was formed in the ovaries of 
the first hen. I proceed without any ver- | 
bose preliminaries to prove my position | 
from three distinct sources of evidence. 

1. From the Scripture narrative of 
creation. 

2. From the nature of the case. 

3. From the absurdity of the opposite 
opinion. 

1. First, then, I prove my position | 
from the Scripture history of creation, as 
contained in the Book of Genesis. In 
Genesis 1:21 it is stated in these words: 
And God created * * * every winged 
fowl after his kind. And God saw that it 
was good.’’ Not a word there about egg, | 
is there ? No, but that is the first original | 
and inspired account of the creation of | 
fowls. This proves that the hen was | 
first. Then see Genesis 2:19: ‘‘ And out | 
of the ground the Lord God formed * * | 
every fowl of the air.”’ If God formed 
every fowl of the air out of the ground, 
he did not form them out of an egg. 

Therefore the hen was created beiore | 
the egg according to these repeated | 
statements in the Scripture narrative of | 
creation, and since there is not in all the 
Scripture the slightest hint of the evolu- 
tion of the hen from the egg at the crea- 
tion or before it, we are compelled by the 
force of clear, satisfactory, unmistakable 
evidence to believe that the position, 
taken in the beginning of this essay, is 
the only correct one. ; 

My position that the hen was first cre- 
ated is not only proven from the Scrip- 
ture narrative of the creation, but it is 
confirmed fully. 

2. From the nature of the case. By 
the phrase, ‘‘ Nature of the case,”’ I mean 
the method of creation which God adopt- 
ed when He’ created the beast of the 
earth, the fish of the sea, the fowl of the 
air, when He created man and the trees 
of the field and garden. When He cre- 
ated the beasts of the field it was not 
embryos, it was the perfect animal ; when 
the fish of the sea it was not roe; the 
seed or spawn of fishes ; when He created 
the trees, they were not the seeds of 
trees, but perfect full-grown trees. Since 
we know these things more or less per- 


'chick would come. 
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fectly, this knowledge would surely lead 
us by analogy to conclude that He made 
the hen also, before the egg, the full 
grown, mature hen, as explained at the 
beginning of this essay. 

The Creator is the author of order, not 
of confusion. He produces effects from 
their legitimate causes, according to the 
Laws of Nature, which He, Himself, had 
planned before the universe was created. 
The parent produces the child, although 
the child having grown to maturity can 
become the parent of the following gen- 
eration. 

But J remember that this essay is to be 
a short one. We pass to the third source 
of evidence, showing : 

3. The absurdity of the opposite opin- 
ion. For, suppose for amoment, that an 
egg had been created first, what hen was 
there to brood on it and make it hatch — 
to sit on it for three weeks ? None! And 
there were no incubators then, six thou- 
sand years or sixty thousand years ago. 
Even if it chanced in a warm enough 
spot, we shall have to suppose further | 
that it was a fertile egg, otherwise no 
And what if the 
chick should be a rooster? What could 
he do without his biddy? Nothing! Or 
if one ege only had been created, as we 
have for a moment supposed, it must 
have contained twin chicks to be of any 
productive use and the twins to have 
been of opposite sexes. 

No, it won’t do; the Creator created 
not only the hen first. He had to create 
a suitable companion to biddy ; one that 
had instinct enough to understand and 
act according to the injunction to let fowl 
multiply in the earth. Otherwise there 
never could have been any poultry, nor 
poultry breeders, nor poultry green bone 
cutters. 

Thus | have proved from Scripture, 
from the nature of the case and from the 
absurdity of the opposite opinion that the 
hen was created before the egg. The 
full-grown mature hen before the full- 
grown, mature egg. 


The above essay, written by Rey. James Dickson. 
Berwick, Pa., won the prize offered by Messrs, F.C. 
Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., (manufacturers of 
Green Bone Cutters ), for the best essay on the sub- 
ject. 


An Essential Point. 


Some of us are liable in the discussion 
of the merits of the breeds to lose sight 
of the real facts in the business of poultry 
growing and egg production. We are too 
apt to conclude that standards reached 
by individual birds or flocks are fixedand 
arbitrary, forgetting the natural laws of 
reversion. It is a fact, though not gener- 
ally known, that the chief factor in profit- 
able egg production is the man. The 
best egg producers in the world will not 
do their best except by the aid of the 
dominant will of the objective mind of 
their owner over the subjective mind of 
the individuals of the flock which is to be 
recognized in the business of production. 
This explains why, in the hands of certain 
men and women, any breed will respond, 
and is a fact to be appreciated by every- 
one engaged in the poultry business. 

‘The person who can form an acquaint- 
ance with his birds and is willing to de- 
vote untiring efforts with them in the 
application of his skill in feeding, is sure 
to obtain good results. Some other may 
take the same birds, feed in the same 
manner and fail. It is as impossible to 
hx egg production by legal enactment or 
posted orders, as it is to preserve the 
buoyant influences of last summer’s soda 
water foam. It comes only through 
friendly relations being clearly estab- 
lished, and for this reason the bird best 
suited for any person is the one he or she 
fancies most, and when with this fancy 
there goes an appreciation of what egg 
production means to the hen, the output 
will be satisfactory and the business will 
be a marked success, with the breed givy- 
en all the credit. It will not do to over- 
look the essential point of being able to 
manage fowls so they will produce the 
greatest number of eggs in a given time. 
We are told it is the jockey which some- 
times wins the race with his thorough- 
bred. The defeated horse may have as 
blue blood as known to the fraternity, 
and yet by the shrewd management of 
the jockey he is defeated. Don’t be a 
jockey in the poultry business, but have 
the business so well in hand that you can 
manage it to your good profit, never for- 
getting the essential point in the business 
of growing poultry.— Poultry Farmer. 
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the time you spend and the money you 
invest whether it be much or little, if you 
fail to provide yourself with a practical 
poultry paper. 

In presenting as I did in my former 
remarks, the benefit that could be derived | 
at a small expense, by mating a flock of | 
common fowls with a full blooded male | 
bird of some desirable breed, I am aware 
that this plan may not be considered ad- 
visable by some breeders, yet those for | 
whose benefit these suggestions were in- | 
tended, I am confident this course will | 
prove a success. 

A dozen eggs trom the pen so raised | 
will command as high a price for general | 
purposes, as a dozen that might ‘be laid | 
by the fowl thatscores 96 points in a possi- | 
ble roo. | 

A rich ella colored cockerel nicely | 
dressed will bring as high a price per | 
pound as dressed ‘poultry as the one that | 
was sold for $125 at the last Boston Show. 

We know that dairymen often follow | 
the same course to improve their herd. 
A male animal of a breed noted for its 
milk and butter producing qualities is 
bred to the common herd of cows and is 
found to accomplish good results. 

As improvements in fowls can be made 
every year it will take but a short time to 
bring a flock up to a high standard of ex- | 
cellence if good care and judgmentis used | 
in the selection of the breeding stock. 

With a little observation one ean usual- 
ly determine those hens in his flock that 
are laying the greatest number of eggs 
and these are the ones that should be 
selected for breeding stock, provided they 
possess those characteristics necessary for 
good market birds. They should be of 
good shape and good average size. 

A black feathered fowl does not thave 
thé rich golden color that commands the 
| highest prices as dressed poultry. Then 
in selecting breeds take only such as come 


A few Thoughts for General Consideration. 


(Written for the Poultryinan and Pomologist.) 


There appeared last month in these 
columns a few remarks touching upon the 
conditions of a farmer’s life in connection 
with poultry keeping. It was not ex- 
pected that those remarks would especial- 
ly interest the veteran in the business or 
those well advanced in the art of success- 
ful poultry culture, who have been long 
in the business and make a specialty of 
thoroughbred stock. But for every one 
of these poultrymen, there are a hundred 
that are engaged to a greater or less 
extent in poultry keeping in connection 
with other vocations. 

The mechanic and day laborer often 
find a way to keep a few fowls, and upon 
every farm, great or small, the hen is con- 
sidered a necessary part of the stock, and 
in many, probably a very large per cent. 
of these homes, a journal devoted to the 
care of poultry has yet to make its first 
appearance. 

Then there are many homes where the 
care and management of the fowls kept, 
is nearly the same as was practiced fitty 
years ago, and where the methods that 
enable careful and up-to-date poultrymen 
to realize good returns for their labor are 
unknown, anditis with the hope that THe 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGISY may find 
its way into these homes, that I write 
these lines feeling confident that wherever 
such may be the case, the paper will be 
kindly received and that all members of 
the family may become sufficiently inter- 
ested to make its thorough acquaintance, 
which cannot fail to result in much benefit 
to them. 

There is many a farmer’s home that 
fortune has not favored with an abundance 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
homes where it is necessary to develop to 
the utmost every resource at their com 


: nae |the nearest to your fancy for what is 
mand, and | think it is true that at many, | desired. Ten or twelve are enough for a| 


very many of these homes, the poultry | 
kept does not add as much as it might 
nor as much as it should, to the general 


breeding pen. Give them ample room 
and material for exercise. It is natural 
| for a hen to scratch and to get best results 


ee ‘they should have a chance to gratify this 
Perhaps, among the members of the | trait of their nature. | 
family there are boys, ‘‘possibly’’ girls, The litter around the barn furnishes 


who will grasp any information that may | 
reach them in a way that would help to 
secure a larger income from the fowls. | 
Many is the helpmeet, the wife, who, in| 
addition to her other numerous duties, | 
takes upon herself, almost the entire care 
of the flock. 

To aid and direct these members of the 
family in such a way as will enable them 
to realize the greatest returns for their 
time and efforts, and to stimulate the head 
of the family to take perhaps a greater 
personal interest and provide better quar- 
ters and conveniences for their care will be 
among the results these columns will en- | 
deavor to accomplish. Among those who | 
contribute to its pages, are some of the | 
expert poultrymen of the present time, | 
and the readers can successfully apply | 
some portion of this advice and experience 
to their own individual circumstances with 
profit to themselves. | 

In view of these inducements, THE 
POULTRYMAN cannot fail to become in- 
dispensable in the home cf every one who | vertisement page So. 
is interested. Ifits readers have anything | iz 
good they desire to impart, they may feel | 
free to use its columns for the purpose. 
If they seek further information in any 
particular way, they will findit ever ready 
to assist to the extent of its ability. Then 
I would ask of any into whose hands this 


good material for this. Warm, clean 
apartments to roost in and a variety of 
|foods are among the details that require 
attention to secure an abundance of fertile 
| eggs. 

Eternal vigilence in connection with the 
| best conditions is the price of success in 
every pursuit. 

I think I can serve the readers of this 
| paper who desire to select some breed of 
| fowls to improve their common stock, by 
calling their attention to the many desira- 
ble qualities that the Rhode Island Reds 
possess as general purpose fowls, and my 
claims for them are fully substantiated by 
many whose ability and experience entitle 
their assertions to general acceptance. 

I believe that in the near future, if bred 
with judicious care for a high standard, 
they will meet the recognition they fully 
| deserve. E. F. Howarp. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes.. See ad- 


Poultry keeping is a healthful as well as 
| profitable occupatiou, but those who have 
no love for the work of caring for the 
fowls should never attempt it, says Oko 
Poultry Journal. God has created every 
journal may come for the first time, can| bird and animal for our use, so treat 
you afford to be without it? Can you|them kindly for His sake, and dare not 
expect to secure satisfactory results from | His gifts abuse. 


| but will endeavor to enumerate a few 
| the most Important ones. 


Duty of Buyer and Seller. 


We hear a great many complaints, also 
| much advice as to the duties of those who 
|raise and sell fowls, but very little is 
said as to what is expected of the buyer. 
In this article I will not attempt to give 
all the duties of both buyer and seller, 
of 


As to the duties of the seller, he should 
furnish stock that has been bred in line a 
sufficient length of time to be expected to 


| reproduce itself to a reasonable extent. 


Perfect honesty in representing fowls to 
prospective customers, as nothing will 
| bring a breeder failure sooner than a mis- 
| representation. Always send a customer 
more than he pays for, rather than less, 
as a pleased customer is a good adver- 
tisement. Be prompt, not only in an- 
| swering letters but also in sending out 
stock and eggs. | have written parties 
concerning prices and have been com- 
pelled to wait for ananswer until my pa- 
tience wasexhausted. It is not necessary 
to state that these parties did not get my 
order. A rush of business sometimes 
might necessitate delay, but at such times 
itis better to secure help than to dis- 


appoint customers and lose trade. It 
pays to be prompt. 

Some of the duties of the buyer are: 
State plainly what is wanted. When or- 


dering, if you want birds for pullet breed- 
ing, for cockerel breeding, for increasing 


size, for bringing out a certain color, tor 
diminishing or increasing the size of 
comb, etc., etc., state it plainly. Do 


not let the seller guess at what you want, 
then if you do not get what you pay for, 


; you have a reasonable excuse for com- 


plaint. Do not write to a breeder asking 
him to give a description of his birds, as 
when we remember, that perhaps said 
breeder has hundreds ot fowls, we see 
the folly of such a request. We know 
what kind of bird we want and should 
describe it plainly, asking if such a_ bird 
can be furnished and at what price, This 
not only relieves the seller from much un- 
necessary work, but you are more likely 
to get what is wanted. [Do not expect too 
much. When ordering a bird we nat- 
urally place too high an estimate upon his 
appearance. We imagine he will look 
so and so, will carry his head and tail so 
and so, ete., and if not exactly as we had 
pictured him we are disappointed with 
the transaction. Birds of the different 
breeds are materially different only in a 
few minor points. Take the leghorn, 
for example. If true to Leghorn character- 
istics they must necessarily resemble each 
other to a certain extent, therefore we 
must not expect them to look, or to be, 
very different from our own. When a 
buyer receives stock he must remember 
that it has possibly had the best of care 
and he must continue that care, or he 
will likely blame the seller for what he 
himself is guilty. When eggs are received 
they should be given the very best of 
care and attention. They should be 
placed under a hen that has proven _her- 
self to be worthy of sucha trust, and the 
hen should be placed where she will have 
everything to her advantage. She should 
be givena good roomy nest, kept free 
from lice, given access to food, water, 
dust bath, and should be isolated from 
the rest of the flock. Do not do things in 
a slipshod, haphazard way, then com- 
plain to the seller. To sum up the whole 
matter, if both buyer and seller, do their 
whole duty, then will all the transactions 
be conducted in a mutually agreeable 
way, and to the benefit of all concerned.— 
W. B. German in Inland Poultry Journal, 
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Evils of the Showroom. 

Among the disagreeable matters con- | 
nected with poultry shows there is no 
evil greater than that of borrowing birds. 

The wealthy fancier whose birds are 
‘*bred for miles around’? and who goes 
out to purchase to fill his orders that have 
come as a result of the advertising of this 
winning must have the conscience of a 
Judas. And yet it is done daily, and no 
one feels called upon to say aught against 


this practice. 

Several of our leading papers are pro- 
testing vehemently against the practice 
of borrowing birds for exhibition. They 
recognize that the wrong exists, yet will 
not ‘‘name their men.’’ They agree 
that the men and methods should be ex- 
posed yet not one of them dares to take 
the initiative in exposing the practice. It 
reminds us of the fable of the rats decid-_ 
ing to attach the bell to the cat. All 
agreed that it was a wise and sensible 
suggestion, but when the question arose 
who the bell, volunteers 
were not forthcoming. The practice of | 
borrowing birds is not a new one, and 
will undoubtedly continue until some edi- 
tor has the moral courage to ‘“‘bell the 


should attach 


Gate 

In one of the shows where a rule was 
made that all birds shown must be the 
bona fide property of the exhibitor, is it | 
related that some choice birds were pur- | 
chased from a noted breeder, and sold | 
back to him the next week, No borrowing 
in this case, but it shows how near the | 


dead line some men will walk unharmed. 

As to buying birds to exhibit. Where 
shall we draw the line? At all the early 
shows we find the “‘big breeder’ who in- 
tends to exhibit at the Metropolitan shows, 
has his agent looking for specimens pos- 
sessing extraordinary merit, and if the 
price can be agreed upon the bird figures 
in the large shows, and. ‘‘Blank’s Line 
Bird, Pedigreed Stock is Again Victori- 
ous,’’ according to the headlines in 
Blank’s advertisements. ‘ 

Of course all will agree that such adver- 
tising is wrong and deceiving, but there is 
an air of deception hanging around every 
transaction whereby a sure winner changes 
hands. The seller rarely states that he 
has sold his best bird and the buyer does 
not care to announce that his winning 


“specimens represent an outlay of cash 
rather than of brains. 


Will some knight 
of the pen rush in and adfust matters for 
us? 


business growing out of it will go where 
it properly belongs and in place of dis- 
cord and dissension, will come harmony 
and confidence. 


Pointers. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Before another issue of the Poultryman 
reaches you it will be time to get a few 
hens setting for the early chicks. Have 
you made the determination to succeed 
better than ever before? If not why not? 
Are you prepared with the means to keep 
the sitting hens free from lice? A lousy 
mother here means lousy chicks and 
probably the loss of a large share if not 
all of them. 

Are the hens laying well now? If not 
give more attention to the food. A hen 
cannot lay many eggs if fed nothing but 
corn. Wheat and oats are needed to 


make up the elements needed to supply | 


material for eggs. : 

If wheat cannot be afforded buckwheat 
and barley will help to fill out the ration 
but keep up the supply of oats. 

Oats are a desirable morning or noon 
feed and give the best results if boiled for 
a few minutes and allowed to dry down. 
A good plan is to put them in a kettle 
and boil at night a few minutes then set 
the kettle on the back of the stove and 
by morning they are dry on the outside 


yet soft and swollen and easily digested | 


by the fowls. | prefer a morning mash 
scalded up the night before and then it 
has plenty of time to cook by its own 
heat. Give them what they will eat up 
in ten minutes and a little grain scattered 
among the litter will keep them at work 
through a portion of the day and a_full 
feed of grain mainly corn, will keep them 
contented through the night. 

Green food is in great demand at this 
season by the hens: cabbage, beets, any 
vegetables nearly, will fill the bill if cut 
fine so that it can be eaten. 

All the bones can be made good use of. 
If one has no bone cutter the soft ones 


/can be pounded or broken up, the hard 


ones can be burned until black then easily 

ounded, The-hens relish these very 
much and they seem to supply something 
that they require. 


Don’t blame the purchaser for ad- | 
'vertising his winnings unless the seller | 
will announce that he has sold the winner. | 
Tell the truth in these matters and the 


Clover hay finely cut and scalded with 

boiling water is found in every poultry- 
man’s list of feeds. 

_ Where one has a few hens and no 
/cutter the hay can be scalded with hot 
water, then witha sharp hatchet and a 
tray made from a piece of hard wood 
_board or plank 8 or 10 inches wide and 
2 feet long with 6-inch boards nailed on 
/one side and the ends the hay can be 
| quite easily cut. 

If you can procure a cutter by all means 
do so but if not you can get along with 
this until you can get one perhaps. 

Don’t fail to keep a supply of gravel or 
grit where the hens can help themselves 

}atall times. Take the chill off the water 

that you give them in the morning, and 

see that the supply is always ample. 
E. F. Howarp. 


LEONE 


West Auburn, Maine. 


McKENNEY, 


A quarter of a century devoted to any 
pursuit should enable one to handle the 
work intelligently and to know the ‘‘ins 
and outs’’ of the business. Add to these 
years of experience, a natural love for the 
| business and a close study of the prob- 
| lems of improvement in practical as well 
as fancy lines, and we discover a cause 
for the success that has attended the 
| efforts of I. V. McKenney in breeding 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

In securing his foundation stock Mr. 
| McKenney paid what seemed at that time 
jalmost fabulous prices, but the birds 

seemed to him to be worth the money, 
/and with the true fancier that completes 
|the trade. Today such birds would be 
| marketed at once, for the progress made 
}along these lines has been closely fol- 
lowed and the culls of today are better in 
many respects than the breeding stock of 
| twenty years ago. 

The double mating system is followed, 
and the results have usually been very 
satisfactory. Line breeding is another of 
the methods used to fix desired types. 

But fancy feathers are not the only con- 
sideration sought by Mr. McKenney; 
the utility side of the question also appeals 
to him. He has a line of private cus- 
tomers whom he has supplied with fresh 
eggs and dressed poultry for more than 
| twenty years. His fancy fowls must pay 
| their way as utility birds. ‘ 

About three years ago he took up the 
Buff Plymouth Rocks and now has three 
pens of choice birds. The Buffs have 
been doing some remarkable laying this 
season. 

Work for 1g00 is well in hand and the 
incubators are filled with eggs, from 
which the winners for next season will 
in due time appear. 
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A Leghorn Poulterer. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Last fall the writer had a pleasant visit 
at M. Morrison’s at Springvale. He 
being strictly a market poultryman it was 
a treat to see his plant and note his 
methods. 
ty; about 300 layers are kept and a good 
profit is gained. 
voted to general farming. After trying 
several breeds he has pinned his faith to 
the Leghorns, especially the Brown 
variety. A small number of White Leg- 
horns are kept but are not as_ satisfactory 
as the Browns, they do not mature as 
quickly. One pen of pullets’ of the Buff 
variety was seen. Mr. Morrison thinks 
that the same objection he has to the 
White variety, being more rangy and 
later maturing will apply to the Buffs also. 
His Brown Leghorn hens will dress three 
pounds apiece and the pullets lay a good 
sized egg. These Leghorns do the hatch- 


ing and brooding of the chicks. He has 
never found satisfaction in crossing 
breeds. To get new blood he buys eggs. 


Mr. Morrison’s residence, stable and 
poultry house are all connected. He 
can do all the work and not step out of 
doors. The poultry house is about 16 
feet wide and two stories high and clap- 
boarded. It is nicely painted. This 
gives ita neat appearance. The build- 
ing is divided into pens about 10 by 16 
feet used as roosting rooms. They are 
cleaned daily. The pens are of the same 
size upstairs. Here is where the hens 
are kept busy scratching in winter. 
Stairs leading from the roosting room to 
the scratching room are in each pen. 
Nest boxes are placed in each room. At 
the top of the stairs is a door hung level 
with the floor which swings over to the 
side. This is closed on cold nights. Mr. 
Morrison claims that you get a warmer 
house when built two stories high. 


These quarters are rarely uncomfortable | 


to work in during the coldest weather. 
Forty birds can be successfully kept in 
these apartments with his good care. 
The roost platforms are about square and 
in one corner the space under the roost 
platforms is boarded up about a foot and 
filled with dry earth. 
dust bath, also the earth is sprinkled over 
the platform after cleaning and over the 
floor of the roosting pen. This helps 
absorb any odors. A strip about four or 
five feet wide along the sunny side of the 
building is parted off with chicken netting 
for the chicks’ quarters. This walk-like 
space in each pen is divided into two 
parts to accomodate two broods. The 
gates are left open all winter until the 
chicks begin to arrive, then they are 


simply closed. By this method the hens | 


have the whole floor most of the winter. 

The yards are on both sides of the 
house. On the front side are the chicken 
yards about 5 by go feet. On the back 
side are different shaped yards for the 
hens. Later in the season as the hens 
are sold off the chicks have the run of 
some ofthese yards. Green grass is cut 
daily for the chickens and hens. He 
thought itof no use to feed raw pump- 
kins, cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, etc. 
Both chickens and hens are never outside 
of the regularruns. The yards are set 
to fruit trees. The Abundance Plum is a 
satisfactory variety. Ifhe could tell the 
sex of the chicks when hatched, he would 
dispose of the cockerels then. Thought 
it would pay better to give the extra 
room to the pullets or raise more pullets 
and keep fewer hens. At the time of our 
visit his chickens were largely late 
hatched. Early in the season he hatched 


Poultry keeping is his special- | 


His spare time is de-| 


This serves for the | 


hatch for himself the hens would not set. 
He says he shall try not to be caught 
in that fix again. He believes in out door 
air for hens. After a storm the snow is 
immediately shoveled away from a space 
and the hens enjoy the sun in the open 
air. E. I. PERKINS, 


Meat or Milk for Poultry. 


One of our readers asks as to the com- 
parative value of milk and meat as a food 
| for poultry. 


experiment stations; in practice, however, 
we know of several poultrymen who pur- 
chase the skim milk from creameries at 
about two cents per gallon, and use it 
regularly in mixing the mash, or as drink 
for the fowls. 

To make a careful comparision with 
any of the meat products such as fresh, 


meat, etc., would require the chemical 


the different analyses vary so widely we 
will attempt no comparative estimate. 

Three or four years ago the New York 
Experiment Station reported growing 
chickens successfully upon a diet which 
was mainly skim milk, although the 
chicks had free range. 

Sweet skim milk was used with a small 
portion of grain, and in estimating the 


pounds, and the grain in proportion, the 
cost of producing a pound of live weight 
was less than six cents up to the time the 

birds weighed about three pounds. 
Prof. Watson in the Bulletin No. 41, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, says, ‘‘Skim 
milk may be substituted wholly or 1 
part for meat food without a decrease in 
ege production provided the proper grain 
ration is given.’’ He does not state the 
change that should be made in the grain 
}at this time, but it is probable that he 
would recommend that the ration of 
grain be narrowed. As the meat pro- 
| ducts would contain about ten times the 
organic substances of the mill, it would 
/require large quantities of the milk to 
meat 1S 


balance a ration from which the 
omitted and without such a change in 
the grain constituents, it would require 
the consumption of a much larger quan- 
tity of milk than a hen is capable of using, 
in order to maintain the balanced ration. 

Milk is an excellent food for the young 
of all animals, and chickens after a week 
or ten days of age may gradually be 
brought to partake of it freely and will 
|make amore rapid gain than those fed 
meat instead, so that a strict comparision 
of values cannot be accurately determin- 
|ed. Appetite for a certain food may cut 
quite a figure in its adaptability for 


| certain animals, and the best food at a 


certain period, may not be suitable a few | 


months later. 
The principal aim must be to supply 
| food in the right proportion to meet the 


and as the requirements vary with the age 
| and conditions of the poultry it is evident 
| that no set rule can be observed. Very 
|few poultrymen undertake to arrange for 
| a ration scientifically balanced, but a great 
many make a combination of whole grain 


and ground grains for the mash. 
| Probably the figures quoted of two cents 
| per gallon would be a reasonable price for 
skim milk, reckoned from the standpoint 
of chemical analysis, and comparision 
with the other poultry foods. 

Gyre: 


for others, then when he was ready to) 


This question has not been, so far as we | 
know, definitely settled by any of the’ 


lean beef, cut bone, beef scraps, animal | 


analysis of each of these foods, and as | 


value of the milk at 25 cents per hundred | 


1n | 


| requirements of the animal without waste, | 


of various kinds, green food, animal food, | 


Hints About Grafting. 

The best time for grafting fruit trees is 
in the spring, about the time the sap be- 
gins to move. This is earliest in the 
plum and the cherry, and later in the 
apple andthe pear. The exact time, of 
course, varies a little with the climate and 
|the season, but will usually be in March 
}and April. A mild atmosphere and occa- 
| sional showers are favorable to success. 
The scions should generally be selected 
beforehand, say very early in the spring, 
and kept in moist earth in the cellar. In 
| other words the stock on which the scion 
is to be placed ought to be a little more 
advanced, with the sap in more active 
circulation than that of the scion. 

The practise of grafting as a means of 
| multiplying and propagating choice fruit 
is of very ancient date. It was well- 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and the latter adopted a great variety of 
methods about as ingenious as any 
/known to our modern gardeners. The 
French, who are among the most expert 
in grafting, practising as many as fifty dif- 
ferent methods, have succeeded perfectly 
in grafting annuals like the dahlia, the 
tomato. etc. 

By grafting, we can hasten the bearing 
of seedling varieties of fruit, and such as 
are slow in coming into bearing, and so 
obtain their fruit much sooner than we 
otherwise could. A seedling pear for ex- 
ample, which would require at least a 
dozen years to produce fruit on its own 
stalk, will begin to bear the third or fourth 
year if grafted on or near the ends of the 
branches of a mature tree. 

Use wrappers of muslin, dipped in hot 
| grafting wax and allowed to cool. The 
strips are dipped in the wax and rolled 
tightly upon a stick, so that as little wax 
as possible may adhere. Long strips of 
this waxed cloth, wound very tightly 
about the graft, so as to hold the- parts 
|closely together, insure a perfect union 
| and rapid growth. Even large cleft grafts 
/in which at first the stalk closes firmly 

upon the scion, succeed better when 
wrapped. The consistency of the wax 
for making wrappers must be varied to 
| suit the temperature, using a much larger 
| proportion of tallow or linseed oil and 
| beeswax in cool weather, and of resin in 
warmer. Wrappers should be made from 
| time to time as needed, for they deterior- 
| ate with age. 
| After being wrapped, the grafts must 
| be carefully coated, wherever the freshly 
cut surface is exposed to the air, with wax 
| heated on a portable furnace and applied 
with a brush. This is more convenient 
and economical than molding by hand, if 
/a large number of scions are set. 


Eastern White Wyandotte Club. 


| The officers elected at the annual meet- 
|ing at the Boston Show, are as follows : 
President—W. B. Atherton, Boston, 
| Mass. 

Vice President—A. C. Hawkins, Lan- 
| caster, Mass 
Secretary and Treasurer—C. A. Briggs, 
| Taunton, Mass. 
| Executive Committee—C. I. A. Smith, 
| Waltham, Mass.; A. G. Duston, Marl- 
boro, Mass.; J. W. Andrews, Dighton, 
Mass.; H. M. Stowell, Walpole, Mass. 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks. See ad. page So. 


The farmer who says hens are a nui- 
sance generally speaks the truth as far as 
his individual experience goes. His 
method, or rather lack of method, makes 
them a veritable nuisance. 
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When Pricing and Ordering Stock. 


Ii ever the would-be purchaser of fine 
poultry stock, and the owner and _ pro- 
ducer of such fowls, shall come to a 
definite and pleasant understanding, 
leading to purchase and sales, there must 
be a definite understanding of what he 
wants, In the way of stock, in the would- 
be purchaser’s own mind, followed by a 
definite wording of something, one way 
or another, in the letters written to the 
owners of such fowls. 

The writers of poultry lines of liter- 
ature, and our poultry journals have in- 
deed, an educational work betore them 
to do. And though much may 
been written heretofore concerning these 
very things, there is still leita wide field 
for reform, and many articles from many 


thoughtful men and women gifted with | 


the ability of expression, are needed, 
year after year. For, there is always the 
amateur to give instruction. 
sorry to say that it is not alone the 
amateur that writes unreasonably and in- 


definitely, but the older ones, and peo- | 


ple whom we had reason to suppose well 


versed by this time, in all the items of) 


concern, connected with the business of 
poultry culture, even to buying and 
selling. 

In the season of many sales and the 
coming oi many letters of inquiry, it is no 
unusual thing to receive a letter simply 
saying: “‘l saw your advertisement. 


Please give me the prices of your fowls.’’ | 


Could anything be more indefinite than 
this? It is simply impossible for any 


breeder to write out a list of prices com- | 


prising every individual fowl on the place, 


giving their scores if scored, or a general | 


description of individual specimens. The 
prices for fowl are as many, in the 
average poultryman’s flocks, as_ there 
are different scores, or birds of individual 
merit. And does one reply to such in- 
dividual that they have birds ranging in 
price from $3 to $5 each, and from that 


on up to six, seven, eight and ten dollars | 


each, with specially fine specimens at 
from $15 to $25 each, the one who has 
asked for prices is as much at sea, as it 
were, as is the owner upon receiving so 
indefinite and entirely unsatisfactory in- 
quiry. It is almost impossible for people 
to arrive at conclusions under such cir- 
cumstances. And the amateur finds 
himself under the impression that he can- 
not find anything in fowls at all that will 
suit him, within the limit of his purse. 
But had he stated definitely what he 


wanted, he no doubt could have found | 


birds to suit him, and at prices that he 
could afford. Had he even ventured the 
information as to numbers that he wanted, 
or had he told the breeder that he felt he 
could expend but a certain sum of money 
for fowls to begin with, and asked him to 
tell the number of fowls he could furnish 


have | 


And we are | 


or cards of inquiry, are usually people, 
too, who expect, if they do purchase, to 
receive birds that are nothing short of 
perfection, and at small prices. And 
here again is where lies so wide an 
educational field for the poultry literature 
editors, publishers and writers to work 
in. People who would begin poultry 
raising, and know practically nothing of 
the many things that must be learned 
with regard to the business. fail to find 
the commendable and valuable points of 
the fowls they purchase, but find in- 
stantly such defects as may exist, and 
harp upon them, and continually point 
them out, and feel themselves aggrieved 
that the least objectionable feature should 
have existed. 

In time, after he has learned, he looks 
_ back to that first purchase, and finds that 
he received full value and more, for his 
money. He learns by experience and 
observation and comparison and study, 
that perfectness does not exist in all the 
realms of living things, and as he comes 
to understand the meaning in full, of 
“‘score-card points’? and 
judging’ he thinks of how unreasoning 
were his first charges against the one who 
}sold him truly good birds, and at truly 
| reasonable rates, hoping thereby to have 
' helped and encouraged one unaccustomed 
to the business, and unused to pure-bred 


fowls with their imperfections, and their | 


| points also, of real value, to say nothing 
of their beauty. 

Many come asking for birds, guaran- 
teed to win in the show room, and to 
-score a certain number of points in the 
hands of any judge. These two requests 
are unreasonable in the extreme. People 
may have so great faith in specimens 
owned and reared, as to feellike saying 
to prospective buyers who make such 
stipulation: ‘‘I believe the bird will win. 
If it does not, you may return it to me, if 
you wish. The price is (so-and-so) 


“scoring and 


whether the bird wins or not, and his. 


_score is (so-and-so by Judge (so-and-so. )”’ 
What better could one do for a customer ? 
Nor is this customary at all. 

A pullet today may score 95 or 96 points 
| for she is at her very best in all points of 
beauty. In two, three or four weeks after 
she may not score so high yet will remain 


nevertheless, just as valuable as a breeder | 
/as when she was given, and deservedly, 


| the high score. 


Many a pullet, when she 
has commenced to lay prolifically, will 
lose in some point of beauty, and in the 
hands of a judge again, may not come up 
to her first standard. Yet in all the main 
essentials she will remain as valuable as 
at first 


Many do not know the value of their 
own stock. They do not set a reasonable 
price for certain quality, and then main- 
tain it. And this issomething that should 
be done. Good stock is worth good 
prices, exceptional stock is worth excep- 
tional prices, and the very best obtainable 
or to be produced, is worth, to its pro- 
ducer, if to no one else, verily, almost its 
weight in gold. 

The purchaser then, must be educated 
to an understanding within himself, of 
what he wants and will have in the stock 
he presumes to put in his yards, and then 
to paying of a commensurate price, and 
to an understanding of ‘‘value received’’ 
when he sees it. 

But we would suggest that greater at- 
tention be given to a manner of letter 
writing of a definite character, when 
knowledge is wanted of the price, quality, 
etc., of a breeder’s fowls. If scored birds 
are wanted, make the fact known. If the 
score must be of such and such a degree, 
make that fact known likewise. If itis a 
pair, a trio, a pen or more of fowls that 
are wanted, saysoinso many words. If 
it is only a male bird that you intend pur- 
chasing, do not ask any breeder to price 
his entire flock to you. Time is money, 
and an indefinite inquiry is a ‘‘fretty”’ 
thing to its receiver. One naturally 
wishes to do what is right and fair, and to 
be ‘‘accommodating.’? But when one 
doesn’t know how to make a satisfactory 
reply to an inquiry or inquiries, those in- 
definitely worded letters hang heavy on 
one’s mind.—Ne//lie Hawks in Poultry 
Flerald. 


Judicious advertising pays, and the 
fancier who expects to build up a profita- 
ble business, without its aid will most 
certainly fail. He must keep his name 
before the poultry public, make no mis- 
representations, give a customer full 
value for his money; in fact, do the fair 
thing in all his transactions. A man who 
has good stock to sell, does an honest 
business, and advertises judiciously, is 
bound to succeed. But one should not 
expect too much at the outset. It takes 
some time for the public to become ac- 
quainted with the name of a new man, 
and to have confidence in him, buyers 


'generally prefer to buy of one whose 


Many an inquirer writes the breeder! 
|that he wishes good breeding stock, but 


can’t pay any ‘‘fancy prices’’ as he terms | : ee : 
/some as in any other line, it requires some 


| prices in general, and is not particular 


for the designated sum, and to describe | 


the quality of such birds as he could 
afford to furnish for the sum, there would 
have been a definite standpoint to reckon 
from, and an honest breeder would be 
glad to make reply, and to do the best he 
could for the one wishing to purchase 
When it comes to making a definite and 
satisfactory reply, to a very indefinite and 
unsatisfactory manner of inquiry, the 
breeder has an unpleasant task on hand, 
and the would-be purchaser receives a 
reply that does not satisfy him, generally, 
no matter how hard the breeder has 
labored to make things plain to him. 
And so it happens and goes on happening, 
that sales are lost, and really good 
bargains are lost to the inquirers. 

People who write this manner of letters 


about score, etc., etc. Yet he wants ‘‘good 
breeding stock.’? And what 
mean. 
very best is expected at very low rates. 
And, as said: It is not always the ama- 
teur that makes unreasonable demands. 
A breeder of some year’s standing wrote 


does this | 
It means practically that one’s | 


name is familiar to them, and who has a 
good reputation established. We often 
hear complaints from men new in the 
business that they do not get good re- 
turns from their advertising, and the rea- 
son is as we have stated , they are new to 
the poultry public and must not expect 
too much at the start. It will come in 
good time, after one has become estab- 
lished. Business in the poultry line is the 


time to establish it upon a paying basis. — 
Poultry Flerald. 


If you want eggs from good laying 


| stock. buy of A. J. Fisher, Milford, N. H. 


me recently, saying he was going to} 


change from the breed he owned, to the 
one | owned. 
stock; wasn’t particular about score; just 
wanted something that would breed show 
room stock for him for another season; 


stock of the show-room record kind. No, 
indeed! No use to price him birds at 
“away-up prices ’’ etc. 


He wanted good breeding | 


The truth was he expected the very best | 


I was able to produce, and ata price of 
his own setting or making. 


‘For utility and beauty Fisher’s stock 
can't be beat.” 


Let your fowls out on the bare ground 
as soon as possible’ They will appreciate 


: : : O0;/ it by brightening up in every way after 
but he wasn’t going to pay for breeding | 


being shut up all winter. 


Fowls are susceptible to disease in 
variety and character almost like human 
beings. Cleanliness and sanitary care are 


/ needed in both cases. 
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The Hen Dairy Versus the Cow Dairy. | ean safely put her down along with the} and two hours’ work a day sufficed to 


I have had practical experience with the 
cow dairy as well as the hen dairy, and 
am familiar with the conditions as they 
exist here in Orange County, N. Y. By 
a hen dairy is meant the keeping of hens 
for producing eggs for market purposes, 
just as cows are kept for producing milk 
for market purposes, and in sufficient 
numbers to make it the principal source 
of income from the farm. Judging from 
the questions which are continually being 
put to me regarding the comparative 
merits of the two systems of farming, it is 
evident that there is a widespread interest 
in the subject. Here are some of the 
questions, based on the cow as a unit: 


How many hens are equivalent to a) 


dairy of 20 cows in first outlay ? 

1 judge that 2,000 is a fair answer to 
that question. This does not refer to 
blooded stock, but good ordinary cows 
and hens such as one could go into the 
markets and buy. 

How about cost of buildings ? 

I do not consider it necessary to allow 
each hen six or eight square feet of floor 
space as most writers insist, but am satis- 
fied that three feet are sufficient. A mod- 
ern cow barn for 20 cows cost here in 
Orange County from $1,500 to $2,000, 
according to style and finish. The same 


amount of money will build accommoda- | 


tions for 2,000 hens with equally good 
material and finish, either in one long 
building or in small detached houses. 
My houses are rox12 feet and I usually 
keep 4o hens in each house. 

| have frequently wintered 50 and even 
60 hens ina house, however, and could 


not see but they did equally as well as} 


those kept 20 in a house. 
How about cost of food ? 
We have no silos to speak of in this | 
section, but depend upon pasture, hay | 
and grain. A fair estimate of the cost of | 
food per cow is probably about as follows : 


3,000 Ibs. of hay, at $12 per ton, $18 oo 
5 months’ pasture, 7 50 
2,000 lbs. grain feed, 1S 00 

Total per cow, $43 50 


A dairy of 20 cows would thus require | 
$875 worth of food. The cost of food per 
hen I find to be about 65 cents per year, 
with corn at 45 cents per bushel, oats at 
35 cents, mill feeds $18 per ton, meat meal 
$37.50, and skim-milk 5 cents per 4o quart 
can. The cost of food for 2,000 hens 
would thus be $1,300, a difference of $425 
in favor of the cows. 

How about cash returns ? 

That depends, of course, largely upon 
the amount of milk and eggs secured, as 
well as the market in which they are sold. 
I have a cousin who sold last year 6,500 
quarts of milk from a dairy of 15 cows, 
for about $1,500. The cows are Hol- 
steins of his own raising, however, and 


he has been a good many years getting | 


them together. I doubt whether there is 
one farmer in 50 who can go into the 
markets and buy a dairy of 20 cows, and 
sell their yearly product of milk for more 
than $60 each, which would make a cash 
return of $1,200 from the cow dairy. We 


often read and hear big stories of large | 


profits from hens, but it is well for the | 
average farmer to beware how he stocks 
his farm-with hens expecting a large flock | 
to keep up the same average. I havea 
hen now which began laying Oct. 15, 1598, | 
and laid 229 eggs between that time and | 
Sept. 7, 1899. She then began to moult, 
and was done with her moult and began | 
laying again Oct.14, 1899, making 230 eggs | 
and anew coat of feathers in a year. You | 


cows which produce 5,000 or 6,000 quarts 
of milk a year, and figure on 8 dozen or 
10 dozen eggs per hen. If you cannot 
figure out a profit on 100 eggs per hen, 
| you would better let the hen dairy alone. 
| These will sell in Orange County for from 
| 15 to 20 cents per dozen taking the year 
through. If you can persuade your hens 
to lay largely from November to lebru- 
ary they will average more. 
It is risky, however, to count much on 


|those months. I do not usually get a 
| large number of eggs during the season 


| 


| Say. 


mix the feed and distribute it in the 
troughs. The corn troughs filled auto- 
matically froma bin which held about a 
month’s supply. 

This is not theoretical poultry keeping, 
but ‘‘a story from real life’’, as the books 
If I could have a long building with 
a hall way along the back side and a car 
on which to carry feed, eggs, etc., I would 
undertake to feed and care for 4,000 hens 


i on alone with this system of feeding. 
ithe eggs which most of us get during | 


| of highest prices, and sell exclusively to | 


| i 
the grocery trade in 30-dozen cases. For 


never been as low as $1.50 per year per 
| hen, notwithstanding many of my hens 
are kept till they are five or six years old. 
Taking that as a basis, a flock of 2,000 


per year. This makes a difference of 
$1,375 in favor of the hens, after taking 


food. 
How about labor ? 
I would rather take care of 2,000 hens 


on the colony plan, as mine are. Were | 
to build again, I would prefer one long 
| house for laying stock. 
either in front or rear of the house, anda 


caring for 2,000 hens. ‘The labor question 
fed. 
cessfully fed by any knownrule. We hear 
a good deal said, also, about balanced 
rations. 


than 20 cows, even with buildings arranged | 


track and car for carrying feed, etc., one | 
man would have a snap in feeding and | 


How about the fertilizer question? Can 
the fertility of the farm be kept up with 
hens as well as with cows ? 


I see no reason why it cannot. The 


‘hens, indeed, have the advantage since 


the past five years | have kept upwards | 
of 1,000 hens, and my sales of eggs have | 


hen would yield a cash return of $3,000 | 


out the $450 extra which we allowed for | 


the kidney secretions are in solid torm 
and are more easily preserved and applied 
than those of cows.—O. WW. Japes, in 
Poullry Monthly. 


The Buff Leghorn. 


This ever popular breed is one that will 
adimit of many styles of color and shape 
in breeding. Some run their stock the 
dark extreme, other to the light extreme, 
while the third class take the medium 


,ground, and aim to produce as many 


| 


| possible. 


males and females of a uniform color as 
This latter course is the one I 


| have adhered to almost entirely for eight 


With along alley | 


years. I know a breeder that breeds al- 
together for fine dark males regardless of 
consequences ; as he claims he has more 
trade in that line than any other. The 


' result is, last winter he had on exhibition 


hinges a good deal on how the hens are | 
Some say that hens cannot be suc- | 


The most satisfactory season’s | 


feeding which I ever did, was in the) 


Summer of 1898. From March 1 to Nov- 
ember 1 of that year, I let my hens balance 
their own rations. I kept two kinds of 
food laying constantly before them ; one 
| was a carbonaceous food (corn) and the 
other was a mash which was very rich in 
the elements which are deficient in corn 


(nitrogen and organic mineral matter). | 


I reasoned that a hen’s instinct was better 
than all my skill at balancing rations. 
The result was very satisfactory. I had 
about 1,200 hens during most of that time, 
and they laid from March 1 to November 
1 as follows : 


March, . 21,262 Eggs. 
April, 20,619 “* 
May, 20,779 
June, NOVOA Sams 
July, MeonsqOun 
| August, 17,068 “ 
September, eA Oren 
October, 6,402.5 
Total, 129,415 “ 


This system of feeding seems to work 
satisfactorily during the natural laying 
season, but I have not found it very satis- 
| factory during the season of highest prices. 
/Even though no eggs at all were laid 
| during the rest of the year, there are few 
cow dairies that can compare with that 
showing. From the eggs produced dur- 
ing those eight months, I sold $1,954 
worth, besides hatching over 1,000 chicks. 
That is better than the $1.50 per hen which 
we allowed for the year. The chief point 
in favor ofsuch a system of feeding is the 
economy of labor. It requires no particu- 
lar skill to feed a lot of hens when the 
directions are to keep feed constantly 


_in the troughs, but do not mix enough of 


|and ask, where are your females? 


at two or three of our shows at least a half 
dozen fine cockerels that scored well, and 
after that was said it was all said; he 
showed one female and she was about 
fourth rate ina show room. What was 
the result? Visitors would come along 
Have 


you no good pullets for sale? He tried 


| to excuse them by saying that they were 


} 


| 


not in condition, not old enough, etc.; 
but this did not satisfy ; breeders knew 
that if he had raised any good ones he 
would have had them along with him. 
Consequently he failed to attract the 
attention to his exhibit that he would, had 


| he made an exhibit of three or four good 


|/males and six to ten nice females. 


On 
the other hand breeders that work for fine 


females alone have to suffer for it. My plan 
| has been to breed from as light colored 


| class. 


/ot March. 


the mash at once to have it sour before it | 


is eaten. i ¢ 
part of that time (including young steck ), 


I had over 2,000 birds during | 


females as my matings would produce, 
mated to the clearest male of the same 
This would produce few too dark 
females and but few light males. Of 
course, this plan of breeding takes time 
and care, and can not be jumped at in one 
season, by choosing birds of entirely dii- 
ferent strains and crossing them. You 
want birds of the same breeding but not 
too closely related, and of good buff an- 
cestors, buff clear to the skin, free from 
white under. Try my plan and see if I 
am not correct.— George S. Barnes, /at- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


Mr. A. P. Winslow Freeport, Me., 
breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks ex- 
clusively, offers a yearly subscription’ to 


this paper to each purchaser « 20°95 
whose order is received during the inonth 


Any of our subscribers ac- 


cepting the above offers may have their 
subscription extended. 
Scovil guarantees fertility of eggs. See 


advertisement on page So. 


In selecting breeders care should be ex- 
ercised that only the strongest and health- 
iest birds are reserved for that purpose. 
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One Relation of Insects to Plants. 


From the address of Prof. A. Kk. Kirkland at the 
Winter Meeting of the Maine Pomological Society. 


‘“The practice of division of labor among | 
human beings isas old as civilization. In| 
fact in these later days it is generally con- | 
sidered that the degree of division and 
specialization of labor is a standard by 
which the social development of a com- | 
munity may be determined. In the aver- 
age community each worker performs one 
or more kinds of labor, contributes one or 
more kinds of product and consumes a 
part of the products of other workers. 
To facilitate these various operations curi- 
ous tools and elaborate mechanisms have 
been deuised. Here human ingenuity 
taxed to the limit has yielded its most ex- 
cellent product. 

“The division of labor among insects 
and plants dates back to a period whose 
history has never been written and whose | 
chronology we can only surmise. A single 
phase of the interrelations of insects and 
plants, that of the fertilization of flowers, 
furnishes a most delightful field for study 
and one which may be investigated with 
profit by every lover of the outdoor world. 
Here we find the mysteries of flower and 
seed production disclosed ; here we learn | 
of the most important service of the honey 
maker, and here we see mechanisms and 
adaptations between plant host and in- 
sect guest a thousand times more mar- | 
velous and exact than the best product 
of human brains directing human hands. | 

“Underlying all the interesting phenom- | 
ena of this entrancing field of research is 
the fundamental principle of reproduction | 
ot species, the chief end of plant life. All 
other activities and stages of development 
are subsidiary or contributory to the at- 
tainment of this grand result. ‘The hidden | 
seed germinates, the roots develop, the 
leaves unfold, the stalk rises and the plant 
grows into the form and beauty of its 
parents. ‘These are the natural stages of 
development, mainly dependent upon 
ample food supply and proper climatic | 
conditions. Granted suitable soil, proper | 
warmth and adequate water supply, near- | 
ly all our cultivated plants can go thus far 
alone. With the approach of maturity the 
reproductive function develops, and buds 
and blossoms appear. Now the energy 
of the plant working independently in this 
direction, for the time has reached its 
limit. It must now seek and receive 
the assistance of insect visitors, and di- 
vide its labors with the members of the 
winged world before the crowning work ot | 
seed production can begin.” 

The historical aspect of our knowledge 
of the fertilization of flowers was reviewed, 
beginning with 1762 when Nehemias Grew 
astounded the savants of that day by the 
announcement of the fact, well substan- 
tiated by examples, that the pollen was 
the means of ensuring the fertilization of 
the flower and unless it reached the stig- 
ma, no seed could be produced. 

“In the general controversy that fol- 
lowed the announcement of Grew’s dis- 
covery much valuable energy was wasted 
in argument, and not until some fifty years 
later did the fact become firmly established 
and generally accepted. The work of 
Linnaeus at this time covering a large 
number of investigations, removed all 
doubt as to the function of the pollen. 
But even the great Linnaeus, father of 
natural history though he was, seems to 
have been in error as to the method by 
which fertilization took place. He ap- 
pears to have believed that the stamens 
grew up over the pistil and at the right 
moment discharged their golden load up- 


Conrad Sprengel, a German scientist, 


| space across which the pollen could not 
/pass unassisted. After long study he an- 


| in seeking the nectar brush off the pollen 


/ author was thus the first to call attention | 


| Sprengel’s explanation could not be satis- | : ( I 
| demands spraying while the trees are in 


the contradictory conditions which had 


| with mature pistils, he removed the stumb- | 


|that, he showed that flowers generally 


ence in the time of ripening of the essen- 


of special structures. 


/mechanisms, many of which we may study 


| pasture; every woodland exhibits them, 


| miration and the stronger the spell of their | 


/stomach,’’ and the same rule governs the 
> 


- 
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on the waiting stigma—all of which was 
ingenious but not altogether correct.”’ | 
“Late in the 18th century, Christian 


given as much as to reflection as to obser- 
vation, found that there were hundreds 
of cases to which the Linnaean hypothe- 
sis would not apply, In many flowers 
where the stamens and pistils matured 
at the same time, the two sets of organs 
were separated by notable intervals of 


nounced his startling discovery that flow- 
ers are fertilized by insects, that insects 


and convey it to the stigma. While this 
to the role of insects in fertilizing flowers, 
yet other students were quick to note its 
importance and find that there were many | 
problems in plant fertilization to which 


factorily applied. Is some blossoms the 
anthers ripened and discharged pollen 
days before the pistils matured. In others | 
the pistils were fully developed and the) 
stigmas wide open days in advance of the | 
maturity of the anthers. These obvious | 
difficulties were sufficient to prevent the | 
general adoption of Sprengel’s ideas and | 
his work became forgotten in the seventy | 
years that elapsed before the era of Dar- | 
win’s labors in this field. The master- | 
mind of Charles Darwin at once grasped | 


seemed to refute Sprengel’s theory, and | 
drawing as it were, a dee /ine between the | 
flower with mature stamens and the one 


ling block, cleared up the mystery and | 
enunciated that great law, ‘Nature abhors 
perpetual self-fertilization.’’ Farther than 


were adapted to secure cross-fertilization | 
by aid of insects either through a differ- 


tial organs or through the development | 


“For this work of cross-fertilization, | 
nature has provided the most wondrous 


and admire with a minimum amount of | 
effort. They may be found in every 
orchard; they may be studied in every | 


and each garden spot numbers them by 
the score. Their very novelty attracts, | 
instructs and delights and the more they | 
are studied the greater becomes our ad- 


witchery over our senses. 

“To appeal to the varying fancies of 
Insects the delights of color, odor or flavor 
are most lavishly offered. House-wives 
know the force of the aphorism ‘“‘that the 
way to a man’s heart is through his 


wooing of flowers. Nectar, the chief in- 
gredient from which honey is made, is the 
principal offering of the flower to its 
winged suitors, but this liquid sweetness 
is usually presented in such a manner as 
to cause the insect to participate uninten- 
tially in the consummation of the flower’s 
existence. 

And here it may be well to emphasize 
the great value of the honey bee as an 
agent in cross-fertilizing flowers, Prob- 
ably no insect seeks nectar with more 
avidity or greater zeal and none is more 
useful to man. Bee-keeping does not 
receive the attention it deserves among 
our farmers and gardeners. A hive of 
bees is just as necessary on the general 
farm and will yield as good returns in pro- 
portion to the investment as a span of 
horses or a good milch cow. Herman 
Muller who next to Darwin, has done as 


/one year only. 


much as any single writer to familiarize 
us with the services of insects in fertilizing 
flowers has recorded that of 1,000 insect 
visitors to flowers there were bees, 413; 
flies, 305; beetles, Sg; butterflies and 
moths, 69, the remainder being divided 
among the other orders of insects. The 
importance of bees in this work of cross- 
fertilization leads me to mention a modern 
danger to the apiary, viz., the general use 
of arsenical sprays on fruit trees in bloom. 
Bees in gathering nectar from flowers 
freshly sprayed become poisoned, and, 
worse yet, feed the poisoned honey to their 
young in the brood cells with fatal results. 
In many states, laws carrying severe pen- 
alties have been enacted to prevent the 
practice of spraying trees while in blossom. 
No one except the ignorant or malicious 
would spray a tree with poisonous insecti- 
cides at this time. Spraying is obviously 
done to prevent insect damage and I do 
not recall a single insect whose treatment 


bloom. Where malice prompts such an 
action the enforcement of a law on the 
subject might havea salutary effect; other- 
wise, an educational campaign is all that 
is needed.”’ 

The adaptations of various flowers for 
securing cross-fertilization were discussed 
and described in detail. Particular atten- 
tion was given to those of the Rosacez, 
Ericaceze, Labiateze, and Orchidacece. 
The various mechanisms of the flowers 
discussed were well illustrated by a large 
number of colored charts. 

Turning from methods aud details, some 
of the practical results of insect agencies 
in fertilizing flowers were next considered. 

“These are best seen in places where a 
plant is transferred from its native en- 
vironment to anew one. ‘The early set- 
tlers of Australia finding the soil suitable 
for the cultivation of clover, soon sent for 
clover seed and grew a splendid crop, for 
Similar experiments else- 
where in that country gave results equally 


| unsatisfactory and it was not until the 


bumblebee, the chief agent in fertilizing 
clover, was introduced that this crop was 
successfully cultivated. 

In Southern California there is an ex- 
tensive area well fitted by climate and soil 
for the growth of figs. Many successful 
introductions of fig trees have been made, 
but in the past it has been impossible to 
obtain a crop of figs except by the labor- 
ious method of securing the cross-fertiliz- 
ation by hand labor, Even then the figs 
were inferior in size and quality. The 
peculiar flavor of the fig is due to the 
seeds it contains. The fewer the seeds 
the poorer the flavor, Experts sent abroad 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
found that the Smyrna, the fig of com- 
merce, was fertilized by pollen brought 
from the wild Capri fig by a small wasp- 
like insect which bred in the interior of 
the wild fruit, and emerging, covered with 
pollen, made its way into the cultivated 
fruit. The introduction of these living 
insects, while breeding, in wild figs, was 
a task surrounded by many difficulties, 
and to the credit of the agents of the 
Department it should be recorded that 
eventually all these difficulties were suc- 
cessfully overcome. Last summer, for 
the first time, there were grown in Cali- 
fornia Smyrna figs of the best quality, fer- 
tilized by the imported Asiatic insect. 
The far-reaching results of this under- 
taking are difficult to predict, but it is 
certain that by the successful introduction 
of this little insect, a new industry has 
been opened to the fruit growers of the 
far Southwest. 

Such cases as these are more interest- 
ing because they are unique. Of equal 
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importance are those which we may find 
in every orchard and garden. Without 
insect help, our fruit, berry, nut and many 
of our vegetable crops would be reduced 
to a minimum, and our finances, our com- 
fort and our health suffer to a correspond- 
ing degree. I am not familiar with the 
data of the Maine census, but in the little 
State of Massachusetts we raise apples to 
the value of $765,883; pears, $159,416; 
strawberries, $404,007; cucumbers, $303,- 
699; and cranberries, $1,038,712, a total 
of $2,671,717 worth of crops whose pro- 
duction is dependent almost entirely on 
insect aid. 

But even the financial side of the ques- 
tion—which is a narrow one at best— 
leads at once to considerations whose 
importance cannot be measured in money. 
Good fruit crops on the cranberry bog, 
in the garden or in the orchard, mean 
good food and clothes in the farmer’s 
house, increased comforts in the home, 
and better educational facilities for the 
farmer’s children. Thus we are led to 
appreciate not only the interdependence 
between lower forms of life, but the im- 
portant relations of these forms to our 
own existence and welfare. Such studies 
bring us into closer and more sympathetic 
associations with the whole living world. 
A plant or tree is no longer a semi-animate 
thing; it is a living being, endowed with 
needs that must be supplied and with 
capabilities for service. 
sect is no longer an aimless, useless crea- 
ture; it is a vitalized, intelligent being with 
conscious and unconscious missions. In 
caring for its own it becomes at once the 
servant of the plant and the servant of 
man. 


Such area few of the teaching of nature’s | 


school. A better knowledge of animal 
and plant life, of that life other than our 
own which is all around us,‘cannot but be 


broadening to our interests and sympa- | 


thies. It will enable us to attain to a 
fuller and better and nobler standard of 
living. The: pages of nature’s book are 
always open, and in studying her teach- 
ings there is great reward.”’ 


Iron. 


The presence in the blood of iron in 


sufficient quantities is necessary to the | 


health, strength and well-being of all 
animal life. Ifthe quantity, from some 
unknown cause, fall below the average, 
the health is proportionately affected. 
The loss of stamina in fowls, often attri- 
buted to other things, is in many cases 
directly due to this cause—the fowls be- 
coming weakly, especially the hens and 
pullets, while the cocks and cockerels be- 
come unfit for service in the flock, not 
having sufficient vitality to fertilize the 
eggs produced by the hens they run with. 
Many of the so-called leg-weakness, 
staggers and kindred complaints are, in 
many cases, due to the abscence of iron. 
When fowls roam at will and have un- 
limited range, they never suffer from the 
want of this valuable blood ingredient, 
for they can get the wherewith to supply 
this deficiency. With fowls in confine- 
ment, however, the case is different, for 
they have to depend on the fancier for 
their supplies of everything. To meet 
the wants of the fowls in this direction, it 
is not necessary to go to much trouble or 
expense, for you can keep a few rusty 


nails in the drinking water at all times, | 


which answers the purpose nicely. Iron 
drinking vessels would be equally good, | 
we think, for the purpose as having drink- | 
ing vessels of other materal and adding | 
rusty nails to the water.—Z. | 


The buzzing in- | 


| Orcharding. 


NO. V.--PLANT FOOD AND CULTIVATION. 


| (Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 
| In the early days of orcharding as in the 
_ growing of all other crops the farmer had 
|a soil teeming with soluble plant food. 
Our soils to-day contain about 4.957 
pounds of nitrogen, 1.567 pounds of phos- 
| phoric acid, 17.429 pounds of potash per 
/acre, but the greater part of it is not in 
shape for the crops to feed upon. Culti- 
| vation is the only way to unlock this plant 
'food and it is as important for the fruit 
| grower to understand this as it is for the 
farmer who depends upon a corn or potato 
|crop. At a meeting of the Maine State 
| Pomological Society at New Gloucester, 
_one speaker who has been growing quite 
| good crops of apples and plums during 
the past few years on cultivation and 
fertilizers said that if he was obliged to 
| give up one it would be the fertilizers. 
We must not give up either. Our trees 
have better cultivation to unlock 


| must 


| more plant food, to keep the soil fine so | 
/as to form a blanket that can better pro- | 
_tect the roots from our New England | 
drouth, that the trees can grow and) 
|mature quicker, that we may procure | 


| larger and better crops. 
| The orchardist of to-day does not care 
| to have his trees live to an old age; he 
wants them to come to full bearing ten 
years earlier than his grandfather’s. did 
and when the tree fails to produce paying 
crops, have it pulled out and anew tree 
growing in its place. ; 
Many orchards have been set during the 
past few years in pastures and on ground 
that cannot be plowed, they are now 


paying crops. For such orchards there is 
nothing better than a drove of hogs, as 
they will do a fine job at turning the sod 
and while they will enrich it much the 
| breaking up of the sod will give the trees 
a start so that the next year two or three 
quarts of some high grade fertilizer can be 
spread under each tree for the hogs to 
work into the soil. 

The best results we have obtained with 
fertilizer has been by the use of Seeding 
Down Manures. “RICHLAND.”’ 


The Sphere of the Specialty Club. 


When the present time has slipped so 
far back into the past that one can get a 
good birds-eye view of it, it is possible 
that the multiplication and rapid growth 
of the specialty clubs may appear as one 
of the most important of many agencies 
Operating to make the beginning of the 
twentieth century the golden age of poul- 
try culture. We do not think that today 
the members of the poultry fraternity 

| generally appreciate the value of the work 

these clubs are doing, and we sometimes 
doubt whether all those who are 
in the promotion of these organizations 
realize how great is the influence which 
well-directed effort for the advancement 
of one variety has in stimulating compe- 
tition among breeders, and advancing the 
interests of poultry keepers as a whole. 

We do not at all share the feeling of 
those who object to the specialty clubs 
and their methods on the ground that 
those active in promoting them thus get 
a great deal of free advertising of the 
kind which makes them well known as 
breeders of their special varieties. For 
all that they receive in this way they give 
full value in brains, energy, and time; and 
if the actual cash value, to them, of the 
reputation derived from their prominence 
in club work could be calculated, it would, 


we think, be found that they pay as _ high | 


| 


for that advertising as for any other. We 
are rather inclined to credit them with 
more than the usual amount of philan- 
thropic motive, certainly with very much 
more than is exhibited by their detractors. 
We have yet to hear of one of them 
whose gains derived from his prominent 
position in a club are so large as to excite 
the envy of anyone who is regularly get- 
ting three square meals a day. 

The success of those specialty clubs 


which are fairly harmonious within 
themselves, agitated only by healthy 
individual _ rivalries, illustrates well 
the old adage, ‘In union there 
is strength.’’ The converse of this 
proposition is equally well  illustra- 


ted by the absence of perceptible results 
from the work of such clubs as have made 
themselves too conspicuous by reason of 
internal dissensions. There are not lack- 
ing signs which point to the early coming 
of a time when the destinies of our many 
varieties will be in the hands of their or- 
ganized breeders, and when the variety 
not represented by a strong association 
of its admirers, will be without standing 


strong, thrifty trees, but fail to produce | 


active | 


and without a future. 

Under present conditions the specialty 
club, when active and harmonious, is un- 
| questionably the most forceful agent in 

the poultry world. With all due respect 
, to the power of the poultry press and to 
| the influence of the shows, we say that 
| never in recent years have such large 
| effects resulted from such small causes as 
are seen in the almost phenomenal growth 
in popularity of some of the judiciously 
promoted (not boomed) varieties.—/7y. 


} 


Nitrogenous Diet of Layers. 

In selling eggs, or in procuring them, 
|the matter of cost must be considered 
| only in relation. to the price. One can 
| better afford to incur an expense of $2 in 
| place of $1 where the chances for profit 

are twice as great than not to derive any 
| profit at all. When eggs are well up in 
| price, commanding over 30 cents per 
| dozen, the poultryman can, by feeding 
| properly secure them. We can point to 
|a poultryman who paid 12 cents a pound 
|for fresh beef for his hens when eggs 
/ were 40 cents per dozen, and it paid him 


| well. Just here we will say to those who 
| complain of receiving no eggs, change 


the food by giving. a goodly supply of 
| meat once a day. A pound will supply 
12 fowls, and if kept warm they will near- 
ly always lay under a meat diet. A bet- 
| ter plan is to chopa pound of meat and 
add to it a quart of beans (after the 
_beans have been cooked until they are 
soft ), and thicken the mash with ground 
}oats until it is of the consistency of 


dough. Feed this once a day to 25 hens, 
with whole grain at night, and the 


chances are they will lay in the coldest 
| weather. 

Cottonseed meal is no substitute for 
|/meat; neither is linseed meal. Why ? 
| Because meat contains none of the fatten- 
| ing elements — carbonaceous — which is 
| not the case with the two vegetable sub- 
/stances. To procure the necessary nitro- 
| gen from cottonseed the hen would. while 
| appropriating the nitrogen, also consume 
|a large proportion of carbon, or fat. But 
| cottonseed meal is excellent, however, 
|and may be fed to chicks or fowls. Add 
|a gill of cottonseed meal to the food of 
| 100 small chicks, once a day, and thé 
|Same quantity to the food of six hens. If 
linseed meal be substituted twice a week 
it will be an advantage. No food will 
take the place of fresh lean meat. The 
next best is dried or fresh blood, ground 
dried fish, ground dried meat, and then 
milk. —P. A. /., American Gardening. 
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Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 


The average poultry breeder will occa- 
sionally find an opportunity to  con- 
tribute for gratuitous information with- 
out looking for it. This happens to be 
so with regard to fowls more 
than other subjects, because when 


resembles the measles; there is nothing | 
else really worth thinking about, and it | 


shows itself conspicuously all over. Such 
a state of affairs is called the ‘‘chicken 
fever; it is contagious, liable to become 
epidemic, and is incidentally useful to the 
rest of us. A well-known symptom is a 
propensity to ask questions, not, however. 
with any desire to finda remedy for the 
disease, but, strange to say, to find some- 
thing on which the malady may feed and 
the growth thereof be extended. 
Personally, it has always been a pleas- 
ure to answer questions, and when it has 
seemed that the information would be of 
general usefulness, the answer has often 
appeared in some leading periodical de- 
voted to the subject of fowls. Recently 
a correspondent wrote me for information 


Wherever the Plymouth Rock fowl has 
been bred, in its purity, the name of A. 
C. Hawkins has become a_ household 
word. Closely identified for so many 
years with the great American breeds, 
Plymouth Rocks, and Wyandottes, and 


| breeding so many famous prize winners, 


I : 0 his name and the fame of his birds have 
an interest in poultry once takes hold, it) 


reached many foreign countries. He 
enjoys an immense trade in _ choice 
specimens tor breeding or exhibition 


| purposes, and gives close attention to all 


about the origin of Rose Comb Brown | 


Leghorns, their first introduction into this 
country, and their most prominent char- 
acteristics from my point of view. My 
first ownership of this variety occurred 
about the year 1878, and the fowls came 
from the town of Groton, in the eastern 
part of Connecticut. In this town there 
is a seaport called Mystic, once well- 
known for prominence in the ship-building 
industry. Halfa century or more ago, 
many of the people of the region ‘round 
about went down to the sea in ships, and 
the ships (a general term for barks, brigs 
and schooners, ) brought back trom other 
lands rich cargoes of various kinds of 
produce. Thus it happened, in the year 
1852, one of these Mystic ships, with a 
cargo from the port of Leghorn, Italy, 
reached t 
whether these fowls were some which 
remained from the supply taken on board 
for culinary purposes, or were brought 
over for breeding, 
determine. This fact only do we know, 
they were Brown Leghorns; some had 


rose combs and some single—or straight | 


combs, as they were then called. 
were bred in that vicinity with good suc- 
cess, and my own strain are their descend- 
ants. 

In those days, there was no great Amer- 
ican Association, and such a thing as 
the American Standard of Pertection or 


Excellence was not dreamed of, therefore | 


no one cared whether Leghorn fowls had 
white or red earlobes—it is said that red 
predominated—neither did any one care 
which kind of comb, therefore both kinds 
were in order. 
fowls were larger than some now seen in 
the show-room, the hens often weighing 
five pounds each and more. 

Regarding this famous variety from my 
point of view, why, all | need say is that 
my opinion of them is mighty high. 
What else could possibly have induced 
me to keep them 20 years? I do not 
hesitate to say that, for all economic 
qualifications, give me the R. C. Brown 
every time—next to R. C. Whites, of 
course; which side of them the latter 
should be placed is not necessary for me 
to state. The variety which, in my esti- 
mation, should come first would be so 
very near to the other in intrinsic worth, 
that the difference would not be. worth 
quarreling about.—WV. ). Forbes in Poutl- 
try Monthly. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


They | 


These early Leghorn | 


1e home port with a few fowls; | 


no one at this day can. 


| Catalogue. 


orders for stock or eggs. His catalogue 
is sent tree, to all who contemplate im- 
provement in the poultry line. See ad. 


Subscribe for THE POoULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 


Mr. \W. H. Scovil offers to each pur- 
chaser of eggs from his yards this season, 
a yearly subscription to THE PoULTRY- 
MAN AND Pomo.Locist. Mr. Scovil al- 
ways gives good bargains and we trust 
this most generous offer will be accepted 
by many of our readers. 


In writing to advertisers. mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


“Bred for utility, egg production and 
feather’’ are the points L. W. Curtis, 
Brewer, Me., claims for his Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Theseare most desirable ends 
and Curtis is the man to obtain them, and 
does it so his birds prove. 


White Wyandotte Cockerels 


that are large size, Wyandotte shape, good color and extra fine combs and legs. 


Will improve any flock. 


is FREE and will give full particulars. 


kee” ONLY WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Dr Prices low for quality. 
by the sitting or hundred from four as fine yards as there are in N. E. 
the yards of some of the best breeders of Mass. and R. I. for my stock. 


Can furnish EGGS after March 1st 
I have culled 
My cireular 


| 


C. DAVIS MILLER, Skowhegan, Me. 


: POPULAR 


25c POULTRY BOOKS. 


“THE HEN BUSINESS,” from A to Z. Chapters 
from experience. A new book—2o0 chapters. By 
Mrs. May Taylor. he most practical treatise on 


| for business. 


the whole question of poultry raising for pleasure and | 


for profit ever written. We also publish ‘““Vhe Art of 
Poultry Breeding,” by J. H. Davis; “500 Questions 
and Answers on Poultry Raising;” ‘‘Low Cost Poul- 
try Houses’—plans and specifications: ‘‘Pigeon 


Queries’—questions on pigeons answered; ‘Uncle 
*Rastus’ Poultry Book’—humorous. Also ‘Cattle 
and the Dairy” and ‘‘Dairying for Profit.’ Bach 


book, 25 Gents. Anytwo books 40 cents: six 
(-) for $1.00. ‘The Fanciers’ Review and any one of 
these books 50 cents, weich is the price of Review 
alone. You get book free. 

THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW, Chatham, N. Y. 


COLLINS’ 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Just the birds to tone up and increase the 
Ege Production of common fowl. 
yee. The Great Utility Breed. a4 
My stock are great layers and they 
Won at the Great Boston Show. 
two prizes on two entries. A few choice 
cockerels ( single and rose comb ) for sale, 
Eggs from best pen $2.00 per 15. 
240-Egg Victor Incubator for sale cheap. 


E. M. COLLINS, Maplewood, Mass. 
Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file conrplete 
before your supply is exhausted. 


Montauk Strain. 


My Barred Rocks are nice vigorous stock, are Barred 
to the skin and bred on practical lines. Standard 
points and large egg record. My White Wyandottes 
are equally as good. I don’t ask *‘War Prices” for 
eggs, but sell as low as quality will admit. 
per Setting, 3 for $2.50. Good hatch guaranteed. No 


W. E. NOVES, Lebanon, Me. 


| Island Red Pen. 


| $2.00 per 13, $5.00 per 4o. 


HOUDARNS. 
WHITE WANDOTTES. 


Quality Unexcelled. 
Birds of my strains have won at many of 
the best shows in New England. Bred 
Stock for sale. Eges for 
hatching $1.00 per setting. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. MRS. G, A. NORRIS, 
Box 28, LEBANON, MAINE. 
SSeS 


Prize Winning Black Langshans. 


At the Fitchburg Show, Noy. 28 to Dee 1, on four 
birds entered, I won five prizes, viz : ‘three first prizes, 
one second and one special. I have some fine cockerels 
ats2.00 each. Eggs Sr.50 per setting. 


W. T. LAUGHTON, 


167 West Broadway, Sta A., Gardner, Mass. 


1900. BOSTON. 


First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Hen. 


1900. 


First on 
First on S. C., Rhode 
38 prizes at Fall River, Dec. 1899. 
Light Brahmas, Rhode Island Reds, Houdans, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and B. P. andG.S. Bantams. Eggs 
Send for circular. 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


| sale. 


Eggs $1 | 


Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


BANTAMS. 


First class birds. Stock ges 
Best eggs, $3.00 per setting. Stock 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, 
Newbury, Mass. 


Buff and... 
White Cochin 


ECGS, 13 for $1.00,from ext, 
choice matings of standard breed 
White Wyandottes, the best general 
purpose fowl in existence. Send 
for descriptive price-list (it’s 
free). F. W. WELLS, Prop,© 

Reliable Poultry Yards, 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


MONEY MAKERS. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, and White Wyan- 
dottes ; healthy, vigorous stock, prolific layers. A 
few Cockerels for sale. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 

AMOS VASTINE, Elysburg, Pa. 


THE POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


We 


McKenney’s 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


are again at the front. 


Look up my winnings at the Eastern 
and Maine State Fairs, 1898 and 18g9. | 
Send for circular, that will tell you. 


FINEST LAYING STRAINS ON EARTH. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks, $2.00 per 13 eggs, 
$9.00 per too, Blue Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, $4.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. My 
Stock is all Standard Bred, strong and 
vigorous, 


I. V. MCKENNEY, 
WEST AUBURN, ME. 


138 Premiums on n 139 Se. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure willcount as a word, No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads, Cards will be run in unt- 
form style and without display, Full amount must 
accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scoring 94 points 
by Felch, Four pens carefully mated for the coming 


season. Eggs $1.50 perk 133 $2.00 per 26. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, B. GALE. Monroe street, 
ARCS AUSY- Mass 

WYANDOTTES, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND BARRED PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS. Prize winning stock. Bred for 
standard points and utility. Eggs and Stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. HARRY i HAMBLETT, Ward 
Hill, Haverhill, Mass. 


GOLDEN AND WHITE WYANDOTTES. Buff 
Buff Leghorns, | 


Laced, Golden and W. C. B. Polish 
Indian Games, Indian Runner Ducks. 
write for prices, Eggs $1.00 per 13. 


Stock for sale, 


— | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| stock yet for sale. 


WALKER & SANFORD, Manchester, N. H., | 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock for ale: Eggs $2.00 perr5. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, eee Street, 
peated Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America, Winners for 9 years, and every rst at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 


g5 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Egys $2 

per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp Recentedul 

: GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 
CURTIS’ S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS AND | 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
egg production and feather. My Leghorns were the | 
winning birds at Eastern Maine State Yair, gg. Eggs in 
season. Address L. W. Curtis, ‘Brewer, Me. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS are fnst taking the lead 
as general purpose fowls. A few cockerels and pullets 
yet for sale. Fine stock. Place your orders at once. 
Eggs for hatching, reasonable. E. F. HOWARD, 
Cnocord, N. H. 


Bred for utility, | 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


/Latest Edition, 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


THE PRACTICAL 


Rac and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
| bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. The pens are now mated, and orders for eggs will receive careful 
attention and booked for any desired date. Eggs are of good size and dark color. 


Eggs from Best Pens $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. 
Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per 100. 


‘LUNT & CURTIS, 


Box 544, FREEPORT, MAINE. 


POULTRY FENCING 


Has more good qualities than all others com- 
bined—cabled selvage and a cable every foot 
in height of fence. Requires fewer posts 
and No Top or Bottom Rail— 
Pleasing—Serviceable— Practical— 
Economical Satisfactory. 
Saves 50% in cost of completed fence. 
NOTE—Even if nettine be donated. the cons 


plete fence will cost more than where M. M.S. 5 5 nays 
POT iL TRY FENCING is used at recular price. Deduct price of netting from Estimate 


NGzi2y BNC see WE ALSO MAKE HOG, FIFLD AND LAWN FENCING. 


ESTIMATE Not. ESTIMATE No. 2. 


60 rods 4-foot M. M. S. Poultry Fence made of 60 rods old-fashioned diamond netting, 4 feet 
No. 19 galvanized steel wire, @ Scperrod S$ ae 00 in height, made of No. 19 galvanized steel 


SR ee. 
“(TRADE MARK.) 


Patented July 21, 1896. Patented July 6, 1897. 


61 posts, @ 20 cents = 2.20 wire. @ 65 cents per rod ~ - - $ 39.00 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - c = ee 121 posts. @ 20 cents = - ae 
N : i Setting nosts, @ 5 cents each 6.05 
<e Top or Bottom Rail Required. 1,320 sq. ft. m top and bot. rail, $20. 00 per M - 26.40 
No Labor Putting Rail on Posts Required. 30 Ibs. 20d nails. @ 5 cents = 1.50 
No Nails to Attach Rails Requined: 8 hours labor putting up rail, @ 25e. per hour 2,00 
5 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents - «3D 10 hours labor stretching netting,@ @ 2c pr hou 2.50 
4hours labor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1.00 10 Ibs. staples. @ 7 cents 0 

Total cost - = - $$ 55.60 Total cost $102.35 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for circulars. 


De Kalb Fence Go., Box MM, De Kalb, ti. 


BARRED PLY. ROCK EGGS. 


Pens all mated for rgoo, and if you want eggs from standard bred Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, send your orders to me. Strong, | healthy, vigorous stock. Every bird 
selected with great care and bred from a line of layers. ‘if you are looking for the 
best, | can please you. Eggs $2 for 15, $3.50 for 30. Write your wants. Some 
A. P. WINSLOW, Box ?23, Freeport, Maine. 


Cause for Crowing 


Seven years’ practical test has proved the Ertel Victor the best, simplest, most trust- 
worthy and economical mcubator on the market, It is absolutely self-regulating, 
Thoroughly scientific in construction, thoroughly mechanical, thoroughly honest, 
and assimple as can be. Every mi achine 1S guUuranteed. Your money back if it 
does not do the work as claimed, 


THE IMPROVED 


IVICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


is sold for less money than machines that are not = 

so good. Satisfies thousands of thriving poultry = 
raisers, Book of instructions and poultry-raising ad 
vice with each machine. Illustrated catalogue free. = 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
pe 


WHITE |%:: ~ Best] REDS. 


I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fourteen years 
a breeder. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 


(A. J. FISHER, MILFORD, N. H. 


with Toronto Ghanges, 


Rhode ) 
Island j 


( Plymouth Rock. 
| Wyandottes. 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


SO THE POULTRY MAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


Lowell’s Early Laying Strains of 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 


58 BARRED PLYMOUTH ROGKS Dn WITH THE MODEL 


gy 


R. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


can be depended on if you want layers and 
prize winners. My breeding birds are large, 
strong and healthy, and are “carefully select- 
ed and mated for best results. Fresh fertile 
eggs from my best pens, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per | 
30, “$3. 00 per 50. A fair hatch guaranteed. 
Choice breediug cockerels from $1.00 to $3.00 
each. Hens and pullets #1.00 each. 


J. W. LOWBLL, 


Gardiner, - - Maine. 


JEXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. Thousands in success- 
ful operation. Guaranteed to f 
hatch a larger percentage, = 
of fertile eggs, at less cost, 
than any other Hatcher. 


THE WOODEN HEN 


the most efficient incubator for raising poultry ona 
small scale ever invented. A perfect hatcher--automatic, 
self-regulating, thoroughly constructed, fully guaran- 
teed. 28 egg capacity. "Catalog free. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Sole Manufacturer, | 


Lowest-priced 


7 rors glue a aaicher 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 


CONTINENTAL 


POULTRY 
FOO). —_ 


tps store 


STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 
THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 


Zz White Quartz, 58 p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of | Boss DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. > ES ESAS Seventh Year of Successful Inteedacion. Sine SG 
= S = u = 
Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. as SERS Kendall & Whitney. casas eet nee Me. 
YEN AWWA WSN NW WNW NAS ra Nig WV AAW WANAY 
i ROD A ae a Oe LS € SD 2 OK < x 
GREEN CUT BEEF BONE, Zp eet hes iid 7% AEROS Pee Serbs C - naa TAH 


Price 212cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 


Samples tree. BUFF (Plymouth Rocks, | WHITE 


Yo set epee (| ..Cochins... WYANDOTIES. 


STOCK FOR SALE AT ALL, TIMES. 


Utility and standard excellence combined. My birds have won at many of the lead- 
ing shows throughout New England. Matings this season better than ever before. Eggs 


y ' for hatching. A limited number from best matings $250 per setting; others at #1.00. For 
1te on CiSeand full particuJars write W. H. SGOVIL, Box 2, Bast Lebanon, Maine. 


Butt Wyandottes. i Good-bye to the Old Method 
es i of Hatching. The New 


am now preps ea to ghiy eggs ar my best 
Prairie State Incubators 


pens at $2.00 per setting or 3 settings for $5.00. 
have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


7a ba MERRIL L, 490 “Court Street, Auburn, 
fle. 
310 First Premiums 310 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


EGGS, —_ 


From either single onost Seer 
t By the dozen for individua 5 . 
ating) ots hundred, or thousand, for Nourse S White Plymouth Rocks 
bator use. 
They make good broilers, good WON AT BOSTON SHOW, 1900. 


roasters, and good layers. Twice as many first prizes as those of any other exhibitor, beside numerous minor prizes and _ pecials 

Can you do better than try a f€w | My first prize pullet was pronounced the finest ever shown and she is the best I ever saw. All my matings 

this s ring ? for 1900 are headed by Boston prize males and contain none but Boston prize females, their full sisters and 
ezes P 2! daughters. No better pens were ever mated. 


RECENT WINNINGS. Nourse’s Buff Rocks and White Wyandottes 


N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, Have never been exhibited by me but are of the same high quality as my customers testify. My matings 
. . > , o . - ~ 


iS r 1900 Cz yt fail to produce specimens of the finest type. 

5 = el, 1899: for 1900 cannot I 1 ype: : " 

iis ore ati oe cereal eeiiet ig Breeding stock of superior quality at fair prices. Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 
. . 


go. H. A. NOURSE, Box 805, Barre, Mass. 


FRED 6B. GOGHRAN, Gee Eas Hatching Chickens—Easy Job 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, SE when you know just how to proceed. When the course is mapped 
Ce i| 


s ie put for you by others of experience. When you are told just what 
East Somerville, Mass., lis to do and how to do it, and what not to do.” All these things are 
Expert Poultryman. L completely covered by the master hand of experience in our 


74 20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. Itleaves no poultry subject un- 
touched. It’s practical and of easy adoption. Among the rest it 
| tells about the latest imptovements in the world famous Reliable Incubators and Brooders, 


at CUT PRICES. Used all over the U.S., and in 5 poses countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on 
CUTS CATALOGUE FREE, | receipt of 10c to cover postage, 
Harper Eng. Co., Columbus,O | RELIABLE INCUBA TOR’ & BROODER CO., BOX 000, QUINCY, ILL. 
NEE 
KE CGS THAT HATCH, in lots of 1 dozen to 1,000, from 


PRIZE-WINNING WHITE WYANDOTTES. "2%. 


Cc. A. BRIGGS, BUTTONWOOD FARM, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Member R, I.Red Club. 


Ae. 
rete 
| 


